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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE European demonstration of artisans in favour of an 
T Eight-Hours Law did not pass off without catastrophes. 
In England the workmen postponed their display till Sunday, 
when huge crowds met in Hyde Park; enjoyed the air and the 
bustle; heard, but did not mind, rather incendiary speeches, 
the drift of which was that butterflies ought to be made to do 
bees’ work; and dispersed in good humour. In Germany, the 
iron hand of the State prevented any large displays, Govern- 
ment and employers being resolute in refusing a holiday, and 
in Paris the anarchists would not face M. Constans. In Lyons, 
however, there was much rioting ; in Marseilles, serious fighting 
with the Gendarmerie; and in Fourmies, a manufacturing 
town in the Nord, much blood was shed. The people had 








<lamoured for the release of some arrested workmen; the 


soldiers were called out, and under the very stringent orders 
issued by M. Constans, the officer in command thought it his 
duty to fire. Fourteen people were killed, and a much 
greater number wounded. In Rome, also, the people, seized 
with a sudden panic, began stoning the cavalry, and many 
were wounded, including one Deputy, in the consequent 
charges. In Austria, too, though Vienna was in the 
best of tempers, a sharp collision occurred at Oroshaza 
between the police and the military; and in Spain there 
were riots in Barcelona. In Belgium, the day, though not 
marked by rioting, gave a great impulse to the strikes, 
which have become almost universal, and have induced the 
Government to call out the Reserves. It does not appear, 
however, that anything like general disorder had been planned, 
and we think, as we have urged elsewhere, that the Govern- 
ments took fright too readily. The demonstration of May lst 
was more an advertisement than a threat. 


The Jewish financiers are inclined, it is said, to use their 
influence in the Money Market on behalf of their Russian 
fellow-tribesmen, and already the expulsions from Moscow, 
heartrending accounts of which have been forwarded by non- 
Jewish observers, have been suspended. They are anxious 
also to facilitate emigration, and a correspondent of the Times, 
evidently connected with their group, asks whether the Czar’s 
Government will forward the Jews to the ports, if the financiers 
will afterwards find them settlements. We do not believe the 
Russian Government will modify a steady policy under any 
financial pressure; but the idea of assisting emigration is in 
itself kindly and wise. Unfortunately, the numbers to be 
moved are very great, and the places willing to receive such 
emigrants very few. Brazil has been spoken of, but the records 
of emigration to Brazil are tales of suffering, and unless a 
whole province is assigned to the Jews, the Catholic clergy 
will sooner or later oppose the movement. The Jewish financiers 
might buy Lower California, one of the most perfect of earth’s 
climates, for moderate help to the Mexican Government ; but 





we still think they would do better to obtain a large concession 
in Syria, Palestine, or Southern Persia, in the latter of which 
places the Indian Government could look after them a little. 
The Sassoon family ought to be able to place a project of the 
kind before the Shah in a favourable light, and in Southern 
Persia there are possibilities of trade with the whole East. 





The German Emperor has adopted a habit of carefully 
editing his own speeches, which enables him to speak with 
more spontaneity, but rather takes the human interest out of 
the reports. At Diisseldorf, on May 4th, for example, it seems 
certain that he said : “ This is the nature of a Monarchy; there 
is only one master in the country, and it is I;” but those char- 
acteristic words are omitted from the “ authenticated” edition. 
What is admitted, is a reaffirmation of his resolve to do justice 
both to master and workman, and to find markets for them 
—as had been done in the new Convention between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary—and a new statement of his desire for 
peace. This latter is a little oddly worded :—“I only wish 
that the peace of Europe lay exclusively in my hands; I should 
at least take care that it would never again be broken. But, 
however that may be, I will leave nothing undone as far as it 
is in my power to ensure its not being disturbed.” Does not 
that sentence clearly imply that somebody else has the power 
in his hands, and is not quite so certain to be peaceful? 


Archbishop Magee’s death from influenza on Tuesday 
morning was a painful shock to the whole nation. No one had 
been made acquainted with the serious character of his illness, 
and though a strong Conservative, he was a favourite with 
both parties in politics, and with almost all sections of the 
Church. He had been a fortnight ill at the hotel in which he 
was staying in London, but only during the last two days was 
he supposed to be in any danger, and the news of that 
danger did not transpire till the day on which he died. 
He was the grandson of the Dr. Magee who was Archbishop 
of Dublin, and son of the Rev. John Magee, Vicar of Drogheda. 
He was born in 1821, and was therefore in his seventieth year. 
He had gained a great reputation for eloquence in the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath, of which he was incumbent from 1850 to 1860. 
In 1860 he left Bath for London, succeeding to the incumbency 
of Quebec Chapel when Dr. Goulburn left it. He became 
Dean of Cork in 1864, and Bishop of Peterborough in 1868. 
He was only enthroned as Archbishop of York on March 17th 
last, so that he had not really held the dignity of Arch- 
bishop for two full months. But for the twenty-three years 
during which he had been Bishop of Peterborough, he had been 
one of the most eminent and distinctly individualised of the 
public men of this country. His speech was as plain as it 
was eloquent, as witty as it was often startling, and his 
strongly marked Irish countenance expressed at once good 
humour, sagacity, and wit. He was so genuine an orator, that 
he could not persuade himself to write sermons which he knew 
would assume a far more perfect form in the pulpit than they 
could at his writing-desk; and the consequence is, that his 
power is very inadequately represented by the volumes he has 
published. 


It will not be easy to fill up his place. We could 
wish that Lord Salisbury might again go to the Church 
of Ireland for his successor, for there it would certainly not 
be difficult to find one not unworthy to stand in his place and 
wield his weapons. The English Church has lost heavily by 
his death, and that, too, at a time when it was feeling heavily 
the loss of Bishop Lightfoot, of Canon Liddon, and of Dean 
Church, the three greatest and most impressive of her recent 
teachers. If an English and not an Irish prelate should 
succeed Archbishop Magee, we trust that the opportunity 
might be taken to give to one or other of the more dis- 
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tinguished essayists of Luz Mundi the higher influence in the 
Church which more than one of them well deserve. 





There have been three by-elections this week, but we can 
only know the result of two of them before we go to press. 
The Gladstonians carried the election for the Stowmarket 
Division of Suffolk by the narrow majority of 214, and this is 
a seat lost to the Conservatives; but it is not a return, or 
anything like a return, to the figures of 1885. In 1885, the 
united Liberal Party carried this division by a majority of 
1,131; in 1886, the Conservatives carried it by a majority of 
543; and this year the Gladstonians have, as we said, regained 
it by a majority of 214. The figures are these :— 


United Liberals. Conservatives. Total Poll. 


1885s... a ee BAIS weve 8,081 
Gladstonians. Unionists. « 

$856" <ée ave PS, eee B08. eisives 7,269 

1691. sss ie ~ss eS somes rhe |: De 8,478 


Mr. Stern, the Gladstonian candidate, was therefore elected 
by a very narrow majority, and Mr. Greene, the son of the 
late Member, rejected. This was the election concerning 
which there is a libel suit pending, Mr. Greene asserting 
that he has been libelled by the Gladstonians as having told 
the agricultural labourer that the only piece of ground to 
which he is entitled is the piece in which he will find his grave. 


In South Dorsetshire the contest has ended in the return of 
the Conservative, Mr. Brymer, by a still narrower majority, 
only 40. The elections of 1885 and 1886 compare with the 
present election as follows :— 


United Liberals. Conservatives. Majority. Total Poll. 
€ 2 4 Oe 


BBSD én aay SO Sn0und BVO seons5 eat, eases 6,224 
Gladstonians, Unionists, 

S886). 25 “BBG! <cisss Sade “scvrcet Od <sewwe 5,963 

SSDS ise: sca SERBS) “asssce B28 Saccks MD ssiene 6,516 


It will be seen, therefore, that while the Unionists have lost 
ground and the Gladstonians gained it since 1886, there is 
nothing like a recovery which could be expressed by the 
favourite formula, “As in 1885, only more so.” The Glad- 
stonians to-day, with their very popular candidate, Mr. 
Edgecumbe, who is, we believe, the Mayor of Dorchester, are 
more numerous than the united Liberals of 1885; but the 
Unionists are more numerous still. The increase of the total 
poll since 1885 is also considerable. Of the result of the 
election for the Harborough Division of Leicestershire, which 
was taken yesterday, we shall not be able to inform our readers. 
The Gladstonian candidate is appealing strongly to the Anti- 
Vaccinationists, though we do not know whether there are 
any posters, “ Vote for Logan and Unlimited Small-Pox.” 


The Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, vacant since the 


death of Lord Granville, has been conferred upon the First | 


Lord of the Treasury, Mr. W. H. Smith, who, by accepting it, 
vacates his seat for the Strand. We do not, however, suppose 
that any attack upon it will be attempted, since if attempted 
it would certainly be defeated, and defeated in a humiliating 
fashion to the assailant. Mr. W. H. Smith, who loves his 
yacht, will enjoy not only the tenancy of Walmer Castle, which 
is a picturesque and stately residence, but the increased oppor- 
tunities of maritime life, and the satisfaction of a certain 
amount of patronage which the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports confers. It is nota political office, nor one which is vacated 
when the Government resigns, but is retained for life, and it 
confers a kind of dignity which is quite unique amongst the 
posts to which a layman can aspire. Whether or not the con- 
temperary which seems to find an almost childish satisfaction 
in never speaking of Mr. W. H. Smith without giving him the 
thoroughly inappropriate nickname of “Old Morality,” will 
continue to indulge in that very ostentatious discourtesy 
after Mr. W. H. Smith has gained his new and well-merited 
dignity, we cannot tell. But admirably as Lord Granville 
bore this and every other dignity which he received, we doubt 
whether he filled the office of Lord Warden at all more grace- 
fully than it will be filled by his Conservative successor, who, 
if not to the manner born, has at least been to the manner 
bred. 


The Royal Academy banquet on Saturday was marked by 
some very bright speeches, the best being Mr. Goschen’s, on 
which we have commented elsewhere. His idea obviously was, 
that the age is prosaic, but that the fire lived still beneath the 
crust, a certain truth, though there are facts of the day which 
discourage the display of the fire in Art, Nobody would say, 





for example, that respectability and utility did not load the 
architecture of the hour. Lord Justice Bowen was exceedingly 
amusing with a comparison, not in the least laboured, between 
“The Return of Persephone,” a picture of the year, and 
the return of Mrs. Jackson to her friends. He saw in his 
mind’s eye Lord Halsbury and Lord Esher looking with 
pleasure on Persephone as “the liberated captive.” Let us 
hope Persephone could not write, and therefore abstained 
from pleading in public against Pluto. The President, who is. 
always graceful, was more sparing than usual of his “ purple: 
patches ;” but he ran over the list of the illustrious dead 
with a skill which would be a fortune to the editor of “The 
Men of the Time,” talking of Earl Granville as “a man the- 
genial graces of whose intellect played over and lit up the 
sterling qualities of his heart ”—which in its way is perfect— 
and of Charles Keene, who “seized with such unerring grasp- 
the humours of certain English classes,” and made of his 
sketches “ weighty documents” for the future student of our 
manners. By a singular accident, it was among the dead that 
he praised the Archbishop of York, then still living, though 
sick ; but he selected for notice his “fiery eloquence,” a gift 
which existed in him in a high degree, but nevertheless was. 
not his distinguishing possession. 


A most surprising case came before the sitting Magistrate 
at Marlborough Street Police-Court on Tuesday. One Edward 
Pinter was charged with trying to cheat Mr. E. Streeter, the 
jeweller, out of £40,000, by offering to create gold, or rather, 
to produce out of £40,000 in sovereigns, gold worth £120,000. 
The accused, it seems, not only put a sovereign in a crucible and 
took out 15 dwt. of gold, worth three sovereigns, but did the 
same thing toa mass of twenty sovereigns, which he had himself 
provided. He then asked for £40,000 in coin—bar-gold would 
not do—which was to be put in a large room and treated with 
acids, and then, if nobody looked at it, three times the value 
of the money in gold would be found in its place. Mr. 
Streeter, who had heard, it seems, that some one in New York 
had been cheated of £10,000 in this way, upon this proposal 
gave Pinter in charge. The accusedis notcommitted yet, and 
we must not say he is guilty; but imagine a man in our 
day averring that he possesses the Philosopher’s Stone,. 
and does not use it for his own advantage! The defence, 
we suppose, will be that the prisoner believed his own “ secret,” 
as he calls it; and it is, we fancy, true that there are 
alchemists left who are perpetually seeking a process of trans- 
mutation. The sound chemists of our day, however, when 
they want fortune, invent dyes, or make hard enamels, or get 
aluminium and osmium out of clay. The adept who can 
“silicise ” a ship so that she will glide through water with the 
minimum of friction, will probably double the speed of ocean- 
travel, and will make almost as much as he could hope for if 
he were an alchemist. 





It is believed that the civil war in Chili approaches its close, 
both parties being wearied out, and the President short of 
funds. Hecan raise no loan without an independent Congress, 
new taxes would make him unpopular, and the provinces 
which yield most revenue are in the insurgents’ hands. He 
has therefore invited the Republics of France, the United 
States, and Brazil to mediate between the parties, and 
M. Ribot has informed the French Chamber that they 
have accepted the duty. The Congressional party also is 
willing to negotiate, but its demands are stated at present to 
be too extravagant. They include the impeachment of Pre- 
sident Balmaceda, the “ dismissal ” of the Army and Navy, and 
the appointment of future Presidents by Congress. That pro- 
gramme means a complete victory for the Parliamentary party, 
but it may be only the first suggestion towards an arrange- 
ment. The three Republics, if once interested in the quarrel, 
will hardly allow their intervention to be nugatory, and they 
can coerce Chili by preventing the importation of arms. It 
is to be noted that the Stock Exchanges do not believe in a 
speedy termination of the war, in which both parties have 
grown exceedingly exasperated. 





The Grand Jury of New Orleans has refused to bring in a 
true bill against the citizens accused of lynching Italians. They 
allege that the “ first, best, and most law-abiding citizens in the 
city” were engaged in the affair, and that, in fact, the move- 
ment must be taken to have been an insurrection, which, they 
add, was justified by the murderous action of the Italian 
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Secret Society, and by the corruption of the jurymen, of whom 
they have indicted six. That plea of insurrection would place 
almost any act of mob-violence outside the cognisance of the 
Courts, and as against the demand of the Italian Government, 
has, of course, no validity. The grievance remains that when 
a wrong has been done, and the American Government admits 
its obligation to grant redress, the internal Constitution of 
the Union forbids the execution of its good intentions. 





The Verney case has come to an unexpectedly speedy end. 
‘On Wednesday, when the prisoner was brought up for trial 
before Mr. Justice Smith, he pleaded “ Guilty” to the charge 
of having incited the woman Rouillier—previously con- 
victed—to procure Nellie Maude Baskett, a girl of nine- 
teen. His counsel, Sir Charles Russell, argued in mitigation 
of punishment, that Captain Verney had borne an excel- 
lent character, and done service in his profession; that he 
had three times saved life at sea; that his social punishment 
would be a sharp one; and that he had not harmed Miss 
Baskett when in his power in Paris, but had paid her passage 
home. The Judge, however, observed that Miss Baskett 
owed her safety to her own character; that there was strong 
ground of suspicion, on the depositions, that she was only one 
of many; that he had considered the disastrous results which 
must follow conviction; and that he must inflict a sentence of 
twelve months’ imprisonment, not simple detention, be it 
observed, but the severe imprisonment inflicted on ordinary 
criminals. Captain Verney, in addition, suffers the loss of 
his commission, which is a direct and heavy fine, and will, of 
course, be expelled from the House of Commons. The sentence 
is not, however, a heavy one in a bad case, morally, though 
not legally, made worse by the prisoner’s constant profession, 
in the House and out of it, of special zeal for “social purity.” 
Dwelling on that subject, we fear, does not clean the mind. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Earl of Derby 
to the Chancellorship of the London University, vacated by 
the death of the late Earl Granville. This was the choice 
which we suggested directly we heard of the great loss the Uni- 
versity had sustained, and we are sure that it will be one con- 
cerning the suitableness of which the University will be quite 
unanimous. Lord Derby has been long upon the Senate, and 
has devoted a good deal of time and attention to the academical 
business it has transacted. His great position in the country, 
no less than the singular lucidity of his intellect and his unique 
power of exposition, entitle him to high University office; 
and his strong sympathy with all modern culture particularly 
fits him to be Chancellor of the University which has broken 
down a good many of the prescriptive restrictions on 
University methods. He can hardly surpass Lord Granville in 
social tact and happy versatility ; but he will certainly bring to 
the University the advantage of a Chancellor whose intellect 
is admired and respected wherever the University is known. 


The letter of Lord Justice Fry in yesterday’s Times, on the 
new Charter which is to be offered to the Convocation of 
the London University on Tuesday, is a very temperate and 
reasonable one; but a very much stronger case could have 
been made out’ on the other side within the same limited space. 
A University which is to confer degrees in Arts and Science on 
two quite distinct principles,—one resting on a collegiate ex- 
amination and collegiate study, and one on examination alone, 
—is an anomaly to begin with; but when it is added that its 
machinery requires one committee of the Senate for London 
Collegiate examinations, one committee of the Senate for Pro- 
vincial Collegiate examinations, and one committee of the 
Senate for non-Collegiate examinations, and four Boards of 
Studies for the London Collegiate courses of study, as well as 
four more Boards of Studies for the Provincial Collegiate 
courses of study, and that the Senate which ought to control 
all this elaborate machinery will be almost entirely under the 
control of the London Colleges, the prospect of anything like 
successful working seems all but hopeless. We are fully 
sensible of the enormous labour and care which Lord Justice 
Fry and his colleagues have spent on this most elaborate and 
painstaking arrangement of educational cog-wheels, and we 
only wish we had more hope of a good result. But one flaw 
appears to us fatal. The non-collegiate students will dis- 
trust the Senate of the reconstituted University, and will 
distrust it with good reason, not because it will not wish to 
be fair to them, but because it will be overruled by minds pre- 








occupied with fixed collegiate conceptions of the methods of 
work. Yet, in Arts at least, the great preponderance of 
London University candidates is non-collegiate. 


Dr. Frederick George Lee, the well-known Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth, writes to Monday’s Times exposing a very 
disgraceful trick by which the increase of the Free Library 
rate from 3d. to ld. was carried. One or two young men 
went about telling everybody that the only way to resist the 
increase of rate was to write “No” on the voting-paper, and 
not to sign any name. Of course all the voting-papers so 
treated were simply lost, and all so lost were, presumably, 
intended for votes against the increased rate. The numbers 
were as follows,—for the increased rate, 9,652; against it, 
9,288; spoiled voting-papers, 9,358; so that the spoiled votes 
were actually more numerous than the minority vote, and 
were all of them probably intended to swell the minority vote. 
Dishonest proceedings of this kind ought to be punished by 
some very sharp fine. It is all very well to try and excite 
enthusiasm for free libraries, but to cheat ratepayers into 
spoiling their ballot-papers in order that they may not vote 
against an increase of rate, is not a course likely to improve 
the respect in which books and education will be held. 








At the hundred-and-first anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund on Wednesday, the most remarkable statement 
made was that of Sir Edwin Arnold, who answered to the 
toast of “Literature.” He said that in the cities of Japan, 
the signboards on the shops are very generally, and sometimes 
very comically, inscribed in English as well as in Japanese, 
and that the names of towns and villages are always written 
up in both characters. In his journey home from Japan, he 
found Chinamen, Malays, Cingalese, Arabs, and fellaheen 
in plenty who spoke good English, and Englisk was very 
rapidly becoming the chief means of communication on 
the Continent of Africa. No Englishman can hear such a 
statement without a sense of gratification; but with that 
sense of gratification there ought to be joined a sense of 
obligation to keep the international language of the earth 
as free from vulgarisms and cant as it is possible for any 
language in universal use to be,—say, as free as Latin was 
when it was the one international speech. 


At the annual meeting of the Liberation Society on 
Wednesday, Sir George Trevelyan, who occupied the chair, 
made a rather unnecessary defence of religious men for giving 
political effect to their desire for religious equality. We 
certainly cannot imagine any more unjust attack upon Dis- 
senters who think an Established Church a religious 
grievance, than to taunt them with turning to politics to 
remedy an evil (as they think it) which is wholly of political 
origin. What is meant by charging the Dissenters with being 
what is called “political Dissenters,” is not that they give 
political effect to their religious principles (which they are 
bound to do), but that they indicate by the political passion,— 
sometimes almost fury,—with which they speak, that they 
care more for the political victory than for the principle of 
religious equality. As for religious equality, we should be 
very glad to see it established, if it could be established 
without a very terrible loss of religious power. But we have 
to choose between the two, and we prefer religious inequalities 
to irreligion. 


How fast the world shrinks! It is positively affirmed that 
there are passengers now in London who, leaving Yokohama 
by the new route for Europe across the Canadian Dominion, 
have reached England in twenty-one days. The announce- 
ment means that we may consider the distance between London 
and the Far East practically halved, at all events for passengers. 
The effect of such a change on intercourse with China and 
Japan must ultimately be a great increase of European in- 
fluence there, and some increase of Mongol influence over 
Europe. We suppose we must assume that both will be 
beneficial in some way, though the good of increased inter- 
course is nearly invisible. We corrode these old civilisations 
as much as we improve them, and the influence of Asia 
on Europeans is not wholly good. The globe-trotters who 
have succeeded the old “cosmopolitans” do not seem to 
return home much improved. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUESTION OF A DISSOLUTION. 


ie Times has raised the question whether there should 
or should not be a dissolution in the autumn, and 
holds, apparently, very strongly that it should again be 
postponed till 1892. In 1892 it would be all but imposed 
by law, for the Septennial Act renders it illegal to prolong 
the Parliament beyond 1893, and a Parliament is never 
allowed to run out so nearly that there could be any danger 
whatever of a breach of the law. Thus the question really 
is, whether the dissolution ought to take place this year 
or next. And the Times advocates the later date, on the 
plea that while there is no ground of dissatisfaction 
with the Parliament that we have got, it ought not 
to have its life shortened, which is the proper course 
only when Parliament differs from the Government as 
to the policy which the country ought to adopt, and 
an appeal, therefore, must be made to the country to 
determine whether the Administration or the Parliament 
best interpret the true wishes of the people of the United 
Kingdom. That a dissolution should take place when the 
Administration and the representatives of the people differ 
as to the policy to be pursued, is unquestionable. But 
that it should not take place unless such a difference has 
been clearly manifested, is by no means unquestionable. It 
is a question of expediency, and there are many other 
matters to be taken into consideration which bear very 
distinctly on the expediency of a dissolution, besides the 
all-important question whether Parliament is in harmony 
with the Government, or is opposed to it on some vital 
point. For example, there is the question whether it is or 
is not desirable in the general way to take fresh powers 
from the people somewhat oftener than the law actually 
requires. When there is even a marked tendency in the 
public mind to doubt whether the six or seven years’ 
maximum is not too long, it may be very expedient, 
unless there is some strong reason to the contrary, not to 
exceed the period of five years, which has been, we think, 
a good deal more than the average length of the Parliaments 
that have succeeded the Reform Act of 1832. The only 
Parliaments, we think, that have run six full years were 
the Parliaments of 1859 and of 1874, and the expediency 
of shorter Parliaments has been more generally urged 
during the last ten years than at any earlier period. The 
best way to prevent the people from fretting for changes 
injudiciously sudden and numerous may be not to drag 
out Parliament to the utmost legal limit, whenever there 
is any serious doubt as to the bias of the country. 


That there is some doubt just now as to the bias of the’ 


country, no candid supporter of the Government will deny. 
We hope, and we believe, that the country is with the 
Government; but no one can say that it is certain whether 
it is with it or not. By-elections are not good tests, and 
even the by-elections give very ambiguous results, the 
Woodstock Division of Oxfordshire, for instance, giving 
one result, and Stowmarket, though less decisively, another. 
Now, it is hardly wise, we think, if once the policy of the 
Government has been fully and fairly placed before the 
country, to show a disposition to exhaust to its full legal 
limit the lease of power which the country has given, and to 
refuse to ask for a renewal a moment sooner than is abso- 
lutely necessary. We were utterly opposed to a dissolution 
before the Irish policy of the Government, at all events, had 
been fully and amply illustrated in both its aspects,—its 
policy towards law-breakers on the one side, and its policy 
towards the tenant-farmers generally, and especially the 
famine-struck districts of the West of Ireland, on the 
other side. ‘Till the Bill which is now passing through the 
House of Commons had become law, a dissolution would 
have been premature; and till Mr. Balfour’s efforts to 
alleviate the misery of the West of Ireland had been 
clearly placed before the country, a dissolution would 
have been premature. And even as regards England and 
Scotland, we should have much regretted any dissolu- 
tion before the country had fully apprehended how far the 
Unionist Government does really go in the direction of 
popular progress and local self-government. But so far 
as we can see, there is now every reason to hope that by 
the end of the present Session, the Government will have 
placed its policy, as well English and Scotch as Irish, fully 
befoie the country. The Irish Land Bill will be carried ; 





we trust even that the Free Education Bill will be carried ; 
and the Local Government Acts of previous Sessions are 
already at work. We do not see what more is wanted to 
give the people of the United Kingdom a distinct concep- 
tion of what the Unionist Administration really means. 
And when that is once effected, to show reluctance to take: 
a verdict upon the policy of that Administration when 
fully and distinctly placed before the country would be, 
in our estimation, not only unduly diffident, but almost 
cowardly, and at any rate distinctly unwise. The Glad- 
stonians are boasting everywhere that the country is 
thirsting for a chance of censuring the Government; and 
though we utterly disregarded these boasts so long as 
there had been no opportunity of fully developing the 
policy the Ministry had adopted, we think that so soon 
as that object has been effected, it would be timorous, not 
to say craven, to defer the appeal to the country longer. 
Five years of steady government, in which all the popular 
aspects of the Ministerial policy have been fairly well 
represented, and in which the lawless movements of the 
party of disorder in Ireland have been effectually repressed, 
ought to give the country the best possible means of 
forming a judgment on what has been done; and if that 
judgment should be hostile, we may be very confident that 
another year of delay would not make it less hostile, and 
might 5 easily make it more so. When a great con- 
stitutional controversy like this in the matter of the Union 
is going on, it is never well to be too tenacious of power. 
It is right not to join issue till you are quite sure that 
it can be put plainly, and without seeming to give more 
colour than need be given to the misrepresentations of the 
foe. But it is not well to cling to power as if nothing but 
positive law would induce you to surrender it; and that, 
we think, might well be the effect produced by deferring 
the dissolution till the autumn of 1892. 

By the end of this Session, the Government will 
have taken the requisite steps to create a peasantry 
in Ireland, the greatest of all securities for the quiet 
of that country. They will have given to the children 
of the poor free access to all the blessings of educa- 
tion. And they will have given to the agricultural 
labourer the prospect of tilling his own land. If after that 
the country shall decide against them, and to transfer to 
the party of Mr. Gladstone the power to unknit the 
legal connection between the two islands which make up 
the United Kingdom, we may feel quite sure that the 
delay of another year would not have been at all likely to 
change their purpose ; indeed, if that purpose be serious 
and deep-rooted, the more causeless the delay, the greater, 
we imagine, will be the irritation. At all events, the earlier 
and the more willing is the appeal to the country after the 
issue at stake has been clearly presented, the less grudging 
will be the support of those who support the Government, 
and the less angry will be the resistance of those who 
oppose it. There is a good deal of sagacity needful to 
judge of the appropriate time and the appropriate oppor- 
tunity for such appeals to the country. The time should 
not be so soon as to suggest restlessness and impatience, nor 
so late as to suggest reluctance and fear. The opportunity 
should not be the dangling of a bribe before the country, 
—which was Mr. Gladstone’s great error in 1874,—but 
the actual enactment of a policy to which the Govern- 
ment had been long pledged, but which it had been unable, 
in consequence of obstinate resistance, to carry out without 
a severe struggle. We conceive that both the right time 
and the right opportunity will have been reached if the 
principal measures to which the Government are now com- 
mitted pass Parliament in the present Session, and that in 
that case a longer delay would imply fear, and therefore 
stimulate the courage of the enemy. The result is in the 
hands of the constituencies. But whether the result were 
favourable or unfavourable to the present Administration, 
we do not think that it would be more favourable were 
there another period of delay. Those who shrink from the 
issue are hardly likely to win the day. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Feo ord MAGEE was perhaps the only man 
in England who could have made England feel 
the full tragedy in his own apparently purposeless 
elevation to the highest point in the Church, just 
that he might sink into the grave as soon as it was 
reached. How eloquently he would have driven home his 
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own teaching in that fine sermon on “ The Victor manifest 
in the Flesh,” that “circumstance is our master, and con- 
ditions our life as much as ever;” that “it is not in our 
surroundings, change or improve them as we may, but in 
ourselves,” that true power is to be found. He reached 
the place where he could best have exercised his great 
gifts for the benefit of the Church, only perhaps to illus- 
trate his own eloquent words that you can best conquer 
“want by wanting, weariness by wearying, pain by suf- 
fering, grief by grieving, death by dying.” He reached 
the highest place but one in the Church, only to give it up, 
so soon as he had made men feel that he was admirably 
fitted to wield the great responsibilities which he was 
not destined to sustain. Had he not been made Arch- 
bishop of York, he might perhaps have lived much 
longer. At least, it was probably in his new diocese that 
he caught the fatal complaint which has been ravaging 
Yorkshire with such singular severity ; and though he came 
to London before he fell really ill, the skill of his medical 
advisers could not combat with success the fatal malady 
which he had in all probability contracted in his own 
province. He appeared, for the first and last time, at the 
head of that province only to vanish from it for ever. 

The Archbishop was a strong man even more truly 
distinguished by his strength than by his still more con- 
spicuous eloquence. Indeed, there are a much larger 
number of eloquent men amongst the higher clergy than 
there are of men as strong as Dr. Magee. We often had 
occasion to differ from him, and to differ from him widely. 
He was a thoroughgoing Conservative of the old type. 
He was bitterly opposed to Disestablishment in Ireland. 
He exulted in the stern opposition which the majority of 
the Anglican clergy gave to Mr. Gladstone’s political policy 
long before Mr. Gladstone committed himself to Home- 
rule in Ireland. And we had more than once to point 
out to him how much more influence the clergy might 
have wielded in England if they had not been so eager to 
keep the poor in what they called their proper “station,” 
and to confirm the rich and fastidious not only in all their 
possessions, but even in all their prepossessions. Neverthe- 
less, he was a zealous Church reformer. He lent his influence 
heartily to the reform of patronage and the more equal 
distribution of the Church’s wealth amongst her hard- 
working clergy. His prejudices were as strong on behalf 
of the constitutional rights of the people as they were 
on behalf of the constitutional privileges of the upper 
class. The bold saying for which he incurred so much 
obloquy, as to the comparative worth of freedom and 
temperance, was not, of course, meant in any way 
to excuse intemperance, but solely to guard the principle 
that temperance is not temperance unless it shows 
itself as free self-restraint, and not as a consequence 
of elaborate protection against temptation. No one 
valued genuine moral freedom more than Dr. Magee, 
or was more solicitous that it should not be coaxed 
and wheedled out of existence by the process of treating 
every downright battle for the right as one that was too 
hard to be fought unless with the help of all sorts 
of artificial aids and encouragements and bursts of sym- 
pathy from tender friends. The whole preaching and 
teaching of Dr. Magee was above all manly, and manliness 
has not been always the characteristic of eloquent preachers. 
But there was no relaxing element, no saccharine exuda- 
tion, no unctuous sensibility about his preaching. Like 
all strong men in the North of Ireland, Dr. Magee was 
remarkable for his shrewdness, sagacity, and common- 
sense, though he added to these qualities a liveliness of 
insight and a force of imagination which redeemed his 
preaching from all the hardness and aridity and excess of 
dogmatic tenacity which are characteristic of that region. 
For in theology Dr. Magee had a little of that disposition 
to lean heavily on cut-and-dried theories of the Atonement, 
which marked out his sympathy in some respects with the 
doctrines of the orthodox Presbyterians of the same region, 
—hearty Anglican though he was. And with doctrinal 
leanings of that nature there can be no doubt that, but 
for his keen wit and his powerful imagination, he might 
have belonged rather to what has been called the Hard 
Church, than either to the Broad Church or the High. 
But from this he was saved by the vividness and vivacity 
of his whole nature, and by that masculine and hearty 
reverence for reality which kept him from ever pressing 
dogma too far, and kept him also from the misty and 
namby-pamby sentimentalism into which undogmatic 


religious teachers, in their recoil from the unreality of 
hard-and-fast dogmatic standards of religion, too often 
fall back. The Archbishop of York was a man of the 
world as well as a religious teacher,—not, of course, a man 
of the world in the worldly sense, but a man who knew the 
world on its bad side as well as on its good,—and this 
enabled him both to assign its true value to the dogmatic 
kernel of religion, and not to assign to it that exaggerated 
value which it often has in the minds of mere theologians. 
He neither dissolved revealed truth into a mere nebula, 
nor hardened it into a mere system. 

Dr. Magee showed his true manliness most happily, 
perhaps, in declining positively, as he repeatedly did, to 
consider the question whether any particular policy 
which he held to be for the advantage of the Church, 
might or might not have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the Disestablishment party. He held it to be 
simply wrong to fetter the Church by artificial rules of 
prudence which had relation only to the retention of her 
emoluments, and would never have been thought of but 
for the fear of the Liberation Society. Now, there are 
very few of the higher clergy who have sufficient courage 
to declare that they would never burden their minds with 
political cautions conceived only for the sake of warding 
off attacks on the Establishment. Dr. Magee had that 
courage. He thought it the true policy to act in every 
way for the benefit of the Church and her people in the 
same spirit in which action would be taken even if the 
Church had been thrown on her own resources. And, 
indeed, he held that any less courageous course would not 
only be unmanly in itself, but would result in making the 
Church unpopular too. As a political statesman, we hold 
Dr. Magee to have been far too Conservative. As an 
ecclesiastical statesman, we believe him to have been nearly 
as bold and sagacious as any clergyman or layman of 
his century. 

But, after all, it will be as a really great preacher that 
Dr. Magee will be longest remembered. He laboured under 
the great disadvantage that, as he never wrote his sermons 
out in full, he seldom had the means of reporting them in 
the best form, the form in which they really embodied all 
the glow and vivacity of his strong imagination. And yet 
there are sermons of his which will outlive even the most 
eloquent of his speeches, because they contain higher 
thoughts expressed with rare force, and even splendour. 
It would be difficult to overestimate, for instance, the force 
of that sermon to which we have already referred, on the 
difference between what the nineteenth century is apt to 
call the conquest of Nature, and the only true conquest of 
Nature. ‘The only victory,” he said, “ which fully and 
entirely overcomes the world” “comes from the faith which 
places man above and beyond the world, which makes 
humanity the lord of nature and time and change and 
chance, because it makes all these subservient to that life 
which has its source, not in the creature, but in the Creator, 
not in the world, but in God. Compared with this one 
great lifelong victory for humanity, this conquest over all 
outward circumstances, those other occasional miraculous 
conquests of His, those victories not of endurance, but of 
change of circumstance, that strike us so much at first, seem 
infinitely smaller conquests. We might conceive of our being 
able to work all these works, and greater than these, and yet 
gaining no real victory. What would it avail us, though we 
could turn stones into bread, and water into wine, if our 
gluttony and intemperance made us slaves to the food and to 
the wine we had miraculously produced? What would it 
avail us, if we could heal disease by a touch, and recall the 
dead with a word, if the health we regained, and the dead 
we called back, were to us more than God,—were sources 
to us, therefore, not of life but of death? Is not this the 
mistake, the sad mistake, man is ever making, when he 
imagines that his discoveries of the powers of Nature are 
giving him increasing power over Nature? The truth is, 
that they are all of them giving Nature increased power 
over him. These new forces in Nature which man dis- 
covers, as we apply them to the uses of human life, what 
do they do for us? They quicken the pace at which we 
must all live. We must live now faster, harder far, than 
our fathers did. Steam and electricity are our masters, 
not we theirs. We are like hands in some great factory,— 
the faster the wheels revolve, the more unremitting and 
exhausting is our work to keep up with them. Circumstance 
is our master, and conditions our life as much as ever. It is 
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may, but in ourselves that true power over Nature is to be 
found. Which do you think is most truly lord and 
master of outward nature, he who could, by one wonder- 
working word, bind the Old World and the New with such 
a link as binds them now, or he who could bear with 
patient trusting heart, with calm, unshaken faith, the 
message those wires might send him that all he loved and 
all he possessed in life were gone ? The world might be the 
master of the one; the other would be the master of the 
world.” That is the kind of teaching which the nineteenth 
century profoundly needs, and which the nineteenth 
century very seldom gets. Eloquent as he was, eloquence 
was not Dr. Magee’s greatest personal distinction, for 
strength such as his is rarer than eloquence ; nevertheless, 
the eloquent lips which delivered such teaching, and much 
more that is akin to it, were even more to us than the lips 
of the eloquent debater, or of the wise and generous 
ecclesiastical statesman. 





THE FIRST OF MAY. 

NE need not be a Socialist to feel the imaginative 
impact of the scene which Western Europe pre- 
sented on May Ist. ‘A wave of whiteness went over 
the wheat,” and the unity of the wheat-straws, at least for 
certain purposes, was made ‘manifest to the eye. In every 
highly civilised land, in France and England and Ger- 
many and Austria and Italy, and even Spain, there was a 
perceptible spasm of unrest, a quiver as if the great mass of 
life underneath the social crust were heaving with a throb. 
As if stirred by an instinctive impulse, the artisans of 
many countries, though separated from each other by race, 
language, and creed, often hostile, and always ignorant of 
each other, made one common effort to express the same 
thought, or rather, the same desire; and did succeed in 
making it so articulate that at least the Governments 
heard, and, except in England, stood everywhere to arms. 
A single cry went up from the whole body in all its 
multitudinous tongues, a cry intended to express the con- 
viction that the great corporation of handicraftsmen, the 
second strongest in numbers of all corporations, though 
at a long interval from the first, is habitually overworked. 
That is a cry which, since Israel revolted from Egypt, has 
been singularly seldom heard, being drowned by other and 
more piercing eyes, cries against oppression, cries against 
starvation, cries—which shook Europe and revolutionised 
its society—against a tenure which made of the agri- 
culturist a serf. The struggle of the workers, in fact, 
hitherto has been to keep life, not to sweeten it; but so 
much has been accomplished, that it has recently changed 
its character. The day of pure tyranny is overpast, and 
there is not in Western Europe, with the exception of the 
little State of Mecklenburg, a workman who, if he re- 
ceives a blow, has not, at least in theory, a right to claim 
legal redress. The day of riots for bread has also passed 
for the time, owing partly to the greater mercifulness 
of the rulers and property-holders, but mainly to an enor- 
mous expansion of the food-supply, which may not endure 
for ever. The day of battle about the tenure has ended, 
the cultivators winning everywhere except in Hungary and 
England, where the struggle has never commenced. ‘There 
remains the misfortune of overwork, and in the absence of 
worse misfortunes, this is clearly the one now coming to 
the front, the one felt so keenly that it inspires the handi- 
craftsmen to resistance, confined as yet, no doubt, to 
advertisements, always loud and sometimes fierce, of 
the grievance of the time. The demonstration of May 
lst—in ‘England it was postponed to the 3rd for reasons 
of economy, but that is immaterial—was one of those 
advertisements, and one which, both for its univer- 
sality and the alarm it created on the Continent, is well 
worthy the serious attention of politicians. It will, there 
can be little doubt, be followed by other demonstrations, 
by excessively numerous strikes, and by efforts at popular 
legislation, until at last some modus vivendi has been 
reached, and the toil of the artisan corporation is in some 
reasonable but perceptible degree gradually lightened. At 
least that would seem to be the natural result of a move- 
ment so general, so instinctive, and supported by such 

heavy bodies of greatly courted voters. 

It is to be regretted, we think, that, in face of the 
facts, the Governments of the Continent showed themselves 
so timid, and intervened so readily with military force. We 
understand their position, which is that behind the workmen 








stand the anarchists, and that, as these men mean war, they 
must be restrained by soldiers; but we think they were too 
readily frightened. If the workmen had been cordially 
encouraged to demonstrate, on condition of maintaining 
order, they would have held the anarchists in check for 
themselves, or at least with the assistance of the civil 
police. The great body of handicraftsmen are not intent 
on plunder, or murder either, and their leaders are by no 
means friendly to anarchists, who are always overbidding 
and insulting them, and whom they regard at best as unprac- 
tical dreamers, if not a little lunatic. Society is in no danger 
from a cry for shorter hours, which can end in nothing 
but a compromise ; and as to the State, it is not even 
menaced, and is, besides, irresistibly strong. The Con- 
tinental Governments may be supposed to know their 
own business best, but to cool onlookers, with no 
prejudice on either side, they seem to overlook their 
own enormous advantages. There has been no military 
revolt, or sign of military revolt, in Europe for a century, 
and until the soldiery revolt, no kind of insurrection can 
succeed for half-an-hour. No mob can be armed so as to 
resist modern weapons, or brigaded so as to give itself a 
chance of escaping massacre. As for the soldiers refusing 
to fire, discipline grows stronger every day, and the 
soldiers are so careful of their military dignity, that the 
real danger is of their getting beyond the law. Read the 
debate in the French Chamber on the slaughter at 
Fourmies, and note how the Deputies quailed when 
warned by the Ministry that they must not say too 
much about “regrettable incidents,” lest “the Army” 
should treat their vote for inquiry as a vote of censure on 
itself. We do not remember a more ominous incident, or 
one which showed more clearly that a modern Continental 
Army regards itself as one of the powers of the State, 
entitled to give warnings even to the representatives of the 
people. In the region of force the Governments are 
irresistible, and in that of politics they are apparently safe 
also. The Hight-Hours movement is not a movement of 
all who labour, but only of the handicraftsmen of the 
cities, who, in the great States at all events, are 
nothing like a majority. There is not a sign any- 
where that the peasantry agree with them; and this 
sign to the contrary, that those whom peasants elect 
have, both in France and Italy, promptly condoned the 
resort to military force. Indeed, the whole idea of the 
short-hours movement is foreign to the peasant, whose 
governing thought is, that if he and his family overwork 
themselves, they will be able to save, and so grow rich, or 
more secure. Men who voluntarily work with their hands 
for thirteen hours « day are not disposed to tolerate insur- 
rection for an eight-hours’ stint. The Governments are 
backed by the Army, by the majority, by the directing 
classes, and by the Legislatures ; and they could well have 
afforded to be more lenient, to allow the demonstration, as 
the English Government did, as a sort of popular festival, 
not perhaps very wise, but at the same time innocuous, 
and to have kept the soldiers out of sight. Their use, ex- 
cept in the last resort, always inflames a populace, who get so 
bitter against the soldiers that the latter are driven into a 
dangerously self-assertive mood. The populace, it is true, 
cannot hurt them, but on the Continent soldiers will not 
bear insult, and their general unpopularity only furnishes 
the Generals, who think that the Army should predominate, 
with weapons for their assaults upon the civil power. 

We say this without blaming the Legislatures of France 
and Italy for condoning the perhaps precipitate severity of 
the soldiers. We do not believe in the arrival of a state 
of society in which it will never be necessary for the com- 
munity to control small sections of it by armed force. The 
bad and the reckless and the revolutionary will fight the 
community sometimes, and when they do, it is essential to 
spare bloodshed by employing a trained force in repres- 
sion. The people of the United States have to do it con- 
stantly, and so have the people of France and Switzerland, 
though the institutions of all three are genuinely Republi- 
can. Soldiers must be and will be called out occasionally, and 
when they are, the community must support them, or risk 
either a failure of discipline, or a discontent most dangerous 
to the State. There is no road out of that dilemma, and 
never will be one, even if M. Rochefort governs, and is 
supported by five hundred Reds within the Chamber. It 
is, however, possible to avoid calling out the soldiers; and 
we cannot but think that on this occasion the Governments 
of the Continent, in their very severe instructions to officers 
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in command, showed needless alarm, and so in many places 
precipitated collisions. No doubt they had their excuse in 
the language indulged in by many of the leaders of the 
demonstration before it had been arranged, language of 
almost lunatic violence; but they ought by this time to be 
able to discount outrageous words, and wait patiently for 
evidence that they are to be followed by outrageous acts. 
It would be most unfortunate if the official treatment of a 
purely social movement which, even if unwise, is begotten of 
a genuine sense of grievance, should create an impression 
that handicraftsmen are either feared or disliked by the 
rest of the community. They are only bargaining, after 
all, when they ask for fewer hours ; and if they do bargain 
noisily and ill-temperedly, still the market ought to be left 
open. It is said that at Fourmies the workers had not 
an idea of rebelling until the soldiers were called out, 
though after that their conduct was entirely unjustifiable, 
and, from the Continental point of view, almost frantic, as 
it was certain that the troops, once in motion, would not 
put up with insult. That is probably the true account, 
and it is deeply to be regretted that such a catastrophe, so 
sure to embitter the entire labour question in France, 
should have been caused by M. Constans’s exaggerated idea 
of the dangers likely to arise from a big advertisement. 





THE “VERNEY CASE” IN PARLIAMENT. 


T is, of course, highly expedient that Sir Henry James’s 
Bill allowing any Member who pleases to apply to the 
House of Commons for leave to resign should be passed 
this Session. The present practice is both absurd and in- 
convenient. There is no reason in the world why a 
representative of the people should not resign that position 
if he pleases—especially as he can always avoid its duties 
by neither speaking nor voting—and a great many reasons 
why resignation should be made easy to him. He may be 
ill, or—a very frequent case—liable to severe illness from 
overwork ; he may be hopelessly and suddenly at variance 
with his constituents on a vital question; or he may desire 
in a time of public excitement to test the opinion of his 
constituents or the electors generally,—a contingency which 
ought, in our judgment, to have occurred in Ireland 
recently on the largest possible scale. Nothing would 
have tended to clarify opinion so-completely as the re- 
signation of the entire Parnellite Party, of whom a section 
at least must at present be misrepresenting rish opinion. 
By the present practice, however, resignation is made as 
difficult as possible, the Member being compelled first to 
ask for, and then to vacate, an “office of profit under the 
Crown ” which is not always vacant, and the acceptance of 
which under any circumstances is a cumbrous and undig- 
nified constitutional farce, not ridiculous only because 
it is a compliance in form with an ancient constitutional 
principle. There are, moreover, only three or four offices of 
the kind required—the Chiltern Hundreds being the best 
known—and the resignation of a body of Members in order 
to test opinion is practically impossible. It is far better, as 
the opportunity has occurred, to make the resignation of a 
seat as legal as the resignation of an office, always, of 
course, with the proviso that the House must assent. The 
proviso, we see, is condemned in some quarters as super- 
fluous; but it is well to retain powers which may one day 
be useful, and we can conceive cases, both of bribery and 
intimidation in the resigning of seats, in which the right 
of the House itself to interpose a veto might be distinctly 
beneficial. In the circumstances of this country, also, the 
right of the House to check informal plébiscites to be taken 
in a moment of public exasperation, might on occasion 
prove a valuable one; while we think the most serious 
men in the House would like to retain the privilege of 
expressing censure when it had been clearly and amply 
deserved by the resigning Member. 

We think the House should have expelled Captain 
Verney, even if he had possessed and exercised after his 
condemnation the right to ask for leave to resign. We 
know quite well that there is one most serious and 
formidable reason against the practice of expulsion for 
proved crime. It might enable the House to review a 
trial, circulate new evidence, or even criticise the conduct 
of the Judges, a practice which would speedily impair the 
authority of the higher Courts, as it has already impaired, 
and, as regards theft by children at the instigation of 
their parents, almost fatally impaired, the authority of 
rural Magistrates. That danger did not, perhaps, signify | 








much while the House was really controlled by an unwritten 
code, never transgressed except on the gravest occasions, 
and at the risk of incurring inconvenient and annoying 
social penalties. The unwritten code is now, however, 
weak; there is a visible disposition to traduce Judges, and 
a Member who publicly uttered whispered scandal would 
often find his seat had become rather safer than before. 
Any politician who questions that this danger is real, 
should bethink him of what Irish debates have been, or 
what they would be if Mr. Parnell or Mr. McCarthy—we 
beg his pardon for an impossible suggestion—or Mr. 
Timothy Healy should ever be tried for a grave mis- 
demeanour, and either convicted or acquitted. The recent 
scene in the Minnesota Legislature during the final debate 
on the Bill prohibiting “tights” as a theatrical costume 
would be decorous compared with the scene in the 
House of Commons. This is a strong reason for avoiding 
expulsion as a practice to follow on conviction; but 
there is often only a choice of dangers in this world, 
and the reasons on the other side appear to be far the 
heavier. The convicted Member might absolutely refuse 
toresign ; nay, if he affirmed his innocence, probably would 
do so; and then the House, instead of following a regular 
and well-understood rule, would be compelled to expel 
amidst the protests of the Member’s friends, and thus set 
in each case a sort of precedent of no value for the next 
case, no two convictions being positively identical. More- 
over, we cannot but think that in grave cases, and 
especially in cases which are really graver than public 
opinion concedes—as, for instance, complicity in quasi- 
political murders—the House of Commons owes it to 
itself to record its abhorrence of the offence one of its 
Members has committed. An expulsion supplements a 
verdict by recording the assent of men much abler than 
jurymen, and bound by their own esprit de corps to be as 
lenient as justice will admit. Much of the conscience of this 
country springs from the law, and “ Parliament,” if not 
each House separately, is always thought of as the law- 
maker. We do not mean, of course, that the House should 
expel on the ground of bad character, for that practice 
would make of the House an investigating tribunal, a 
function for which it is obviously unfitted,—its unfitness, 
indeed, being recognised and admitted by itself in its latest 
legislation as to charges of bribery at elections. But 
expulsion should follow, on public conviction of crime, as 
one of its deterrent consequences, and one, too, which 
would appeal as strongly to the apprehensions of many 
criminals as the sentence of the Court itself. The House 
of Commons is too great a body in the State, and its pro- 
ceedings have too great an effect in creating opinion, for it 
to allow a criminal to remain out of contumacity, or to 
glide silently and unrebuked out of its ranks. 

It may be said that grave offences committed by Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are too rare for the House 
to settle on any regular method of procedure; and no 
doubt that is true enough. We have not the slightest 
wish to suggest that the House ever had, or ever will have, 
within it many Captain Verneys, whose conduct rather 
suggests latent insanity, the result of a gradual rotting- 
down of the character, than any ordinary aberration. Such 
instances are and will remain rare, if only because an 
election is, as regards the broad differences of character, 
so like a Day of Judgment, when everything comes out. 
But it is by no means certain that, as the House becomes 
more and more democratic, other offences will remain rare. 
Traditions are losing all their force, and it is partly at 
least to tradition that the House owes its exceptional and 
most creditable immunity from the presence of Members 
who take bribes. It is, of all representative Houses 
in the world, the one most free from that disgraceful 
crime, which ought in all countries to be declared treason ; 
and it remains to be seen whether, under the changed 
conditions, its ancient repute for rectitude in this respect 
will continue intact. The temptation to corruption 
will certainly increase, for it is a feature of our day 
that the swiftest road to fortune is through Companies 
which ask for and receive privileges from the Legisla- 
ture. There will, at all events, be a large increase 
in the number of Members who mean to make of their 
Parliamentary rank an instrument of pecuniary profit as 
“vendors,” “ promoters,’ and candidates for concessions, 


and whenever such men are convicted by proper Courts, it 
will be well for the House to have made a custom of voting 
their expulsion. The first temptation of democracy, as 
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witnessed by the history of all free countries, is illicit 
gain; and every House of Representatives should retain 
and use the right it possesses to visit such an offence 
with the heaviest weight of social obloquy in its power to 
secure. The Verney case will soon be forgotten, except by 
the unfortunate family of the criminal, who now feel, 
needlessly we trust, as if loaded by him with unmerited 
dishonour ; but its treatment should constitute a precedent 
on the strength of which the House of Commons, in cases 
of proved crime, may exercise the rightful and necessary 
prerogative of inflicting social disgrace. 


MALINGERING FOR MONEY. 

F certain statistics as to the New York Insurance Offices, 
published in the Manchester Examiner of Monday last, 
are to be trusted, the passionate desire for “money to 
spend” is even stronger in the New World than in the 
Old. According to the figures given, self-mutilation of the 
most horrible kind has become common in New York in 
order to obtain the premiums offered by the Accident In- 
surance Companies. “In 1889,” we are told, “the Acci- 
dent Provident Insurance Society and the other New York 
Companies engaged in the same line of business commenced 
to issue policies of $2,500, or, £500, for the loss of an arm, 
leg, foot, or hand. They are now forced to reduce the 
amount payable for the loss of a hand or foot to almost 
one-third of the original sum. They found that during 
the first eighteen months nearly every claim presented was 
for the loss of aleft hand...... Accordingly, at the end of 
that time, they diminished the reward for the loss of a 
hand by one-half, which at once led to a corresponding 
decrease in the number of claims presented.” The frauds 
were, however, only checked in one place to break out in 
another. A proportionate growth in the number of claims 
for the loss of a foot at once took place. Besides reducing 
the amount of the awards, the Companies, the corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Examiner informs us, are 
taking steps to secure the more stringent enforcement of 
the laws against self-mutilation. ‘‘ The Courts are crowded 
with lawsuits between claimants for insurance indemnities 
and Insurance Companies. In a number of cases the 
Companies have, at the cost of much trouble and expense, 
succeeded in proving the plaintiff’s guilt of self-mutilation 
under circumstances of courage and fortitude worthy of 
a better cause.” Perhaps the most remarkable case of all 
was that of a man who claimed for a “foot indemnity.” 
He was proved “to have deliberately sat down beside a 
railroad track, to have placed his right foot upon the rail, 
and to have allowed a train to run over it.” Another case 
which came before the Courts was that of a man who was 
shown “to have placed his left hand upon a block of wood 
and to have chopped it clean off with two blows of his 
hatchet.” The insurance Companies assert, indeed, says 
the correspondent whom we are quoting, “that there are 
even more fraudulent Insurance cripples than fraudulent 

war-pension cripples in the United States.” 

If these allegations are substantially correct, a very 
remarkable condition of things is disclosed. Europeans 
often wonder how it is that in China you can hire 
a man to endure for you the cruellest penalties of 
the law, and may even obtain a substitute in cases 
of capital punishment, by making a sufficiently liberal 
provision for the substitute’s family. It is evident, 
however, that, did the law allow, it would be possible to 
undergo punishment vicariously in New York. Theadver- 
tisement offering a £200 or £300 reward would apparently 
bring a multitude of offers from persons willing to sacrifice 
hands and feet. One might have expected that only per- 
sons in the utmost misery would consent to the horrible 
torture of self-mutilation in order to get a few hundred 
pounds. It seems logical for a man dying of starvation 
to say: ‘I will sacrifice a limb in order that I may not 
perish altogether; the pain of self-inflicted amputation 
is better than the agonies of slow starvation.’ As a matter 
of fact, however, it is not the mere desire for food, but 
the still stronger desire for keeping up appearances, and 
for the supply of ready cash without which it is impossible 
to keep up appearances, that induces people to endure 
the tortures that must be endured by one who 
deliberately places his ankle on the rail and allows 
the engine-wheels to crash through bone and _ sinew. 
The Insurance Companies found that the claims based 
on self-mutilation were ‘invariably made by persons 





pecuniarily embarrassed, who had seen better days, and 
had large families to provide for.” This is the class in 
whom the lack of a certain amount of money to spend 
produces a sort of frenzy. On the poor who are born 
poor, live poor, and die poor, the absolute want of money 
at any particular moment has no such terrifying effect. 
They have grown up in an atmosphere of want, and 
know that, as a matter of fact, inability to produce so 
many coins does not necessarily lead to death by 
the agonies of starvation experienced on a raft or in a 
beleaguered city. They have been too near the edge 
of the precipice themselves, and have seen too many 
friends absolutely thrown over and yet not perish, to 
be very much frightened at the prospect. If the time 
should ever come when there is nothing more to sell or 
pawn, and no wages to be earned, they have a general 
belief that somehow or other they will still be able to 
“muddle on.” This strange feeling of confidence in the 
future was well expressed by the workman who argued 
with his employer that he was the braver man of the two: 
“T dare spend my last penny, and you daren’t.” The man 
who has once been in comfortable circumstances has a 
horror of pennilessness, both for himself and for his 
family, which often altogether demoralises him. The 
terror with which the prospect of having nothing to 
spend fills him, produces a sort of madness. He can 
bear anything better than the thought of spending his 
“last penny.” It is this feeling, we take it, that makes the 
small bourgeoisie, when embarrassed, so inclined to certain 
forms of rapacity and underhand dealing. When there is 
a choice between doing wrong and being left without 
anything to spend, the terror of want brutalises them, 
and renders them regardless of moral restraints. They 
will be good men the moment they have escaped from the 
demon of penury. Till then they can think of nothing 
but saving themselves. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this frame of mind is 
intelligible in countries like Italy or Spain, which are filled 
with hopeless ‘“‘ shabby-genteels,” but that some better ex- 
planation must be found to account for people mutilating 
themselves in America for £500. In the States, there is a 
career open to any one who can go West, and going West 
would not cost more than paying the premiums of insurance. 
Besides, in America £500 goes a very little way, and the 
man who cuts off his hand to obtain it must know that it 
will be spent almost before he has entirely recovered 
from his self-inflicted injury. Those who argue thus do 
not understand the immense longing for a little capital 
which exists in the New World. It is true that £500 
goes ten times quicker than in Europe, when doled 
out in house-rent, clothes, and firing. Considered, 
however, as a source of investment, it is infinitely 
more valuable in America. The American with £500 
to put into a business of some sort feels himself in 
possession of the potentiality of riches beyond the dreams 
of avarice. On every side he sees chances of investing 
in some business which will almost immediately put him 
beyond the reach of want. If he goes West with £500 in his 
hands, he can speculate in real estate in some town which 
is “ booming” or about to “boom.” Again, he can turn 
money-lender, and, if he is “ cute,” can get a mortgage at 
12 or 15 per cent., or by putting cash into a farm or into 
some industrial work, can soon double his capital. No 
doubt plenty of Americans fail in their endeavours to get 
30 per cent. for their money, and lose it all; but the fact 
that there are so many opportunities for speculations which 
may quite conceivably turn out immensely profitable, makes 
the possession of a nest-egg of ready-money seem even more 
desirable in the United States than elsewhere. To possess 
a little capital in Europe means almost certainly a life of 
dinginess and languor. In America it may quite con- 
ceivably mean the ultimate possession of wealth. For 
this reason, the temptation to exchange a hand for £500 is 
probably stronger among people who have had losses in 
New York than in the Old World. The continent is a vast 
green-board on which fortune is easily to be won by those 
who have the necessary stake. 

It is necessary to remember that the desire for money to 
spend is by no means the only cause of self-mutilation. 
Our readers will doubtless recall the terrible story of the 
sailor who found himself pressed just as he had entered 
port after a three years’ voyage. He was standing by a 
gun at the moment the press-gang arrested him, and with 
an axe that lay near he at once severed his right hand. 
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The desire to see his wife and children was strong enough 
to overcome the pain he knew he must inflict upon him- 
self. In the same way, “ malingering ” soldiers often impose 
the most excruciating tortures on themselves in order to 
avoid the necessity of further service. The physical agony 
seems less terrible to them than the discipline and hardships 
of a soldier’s life. Possibly some men have a power of 
auto-mesmerism which enables them to make self-inflicted 
pain more endurable than pain imposed by others; but 
even if we accept this explanation, self-mutilation must 
remain one of the most curious phenomena of human 
society. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN. 


UESDAY next is the day for the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and we hope that what is said at the Mansion House will 
have the effect of largely increasing both the income of 
the Society and the interest taken in its proceedings. The 
objects of the Society’s labours are the most unprotected 
class, not merely of human beings, but of God’s creatures. 
Animals are badly off in this way, but animals have two 
things in their favour which children of the type the 
Society look after have not. Wild animals have 
some power of escaping from man; domestic animals 
have usually some money-value. The children with 
whom the Society has to do are wholly unable to 
escape from their tormentors, and for the most part they 
are simply sources of expense and trouble. Conse- 
quently, where parental affection fails—and in a minority 
of cases it may be said rather not to exist than to 
fail—the law is the only thing the child has to look to. 
When once this is established, the necessity of a Society to 
put the law in force is evident. Children cannot call in 
the police on their own account, and though occasionally 
one relative will step in and shield them from another, it 
is quite useless to trust to these chance interventions. It 
is the fashion in England to apply the law through the 
agency of voluntary Societies, and though this may seem 
a slight on the omniscience and omnipotence of the Execu- 
tive, it is quite certain that but for these Societies one 
great purpose for which the law exists—the protection of 
life and limb—would be worse served than it is now. 

The two main obstacles the Society has to contend 
against are the apathy of the public and the apathy of the 
Magistrates. In both there seems to linger some traces of 
the old superstition that a child belongs to its parents in 
the sense that they may do what they like with it. In the 
public, this delusion is fostered by an ostrich-like refusal 
to inquire into the facts. It is pleasanter and more con- 
venient to assume that in every household, in village or city, 
well-fed and well-clad children are living under the watchful 
eyes of parents whose only thought is how they can 
best bring them up. Or if this picture is rejected as 
too brightly coloured, it is at least assumed that what 
suffering there is, is the result of misfortune, not of 
deliberate brutality; that if the children have scanty 
food and insufficient clothing, it is because the parents 
have not the money wherewith. to buy more; and 
that actual cruelty in the shape of wounds and maiming 
is of too rare occurrence to make it necessary to provide 
against it. In most cases this blindness to facts is the 
result either of sheer stupidity, or of that sentimental selfish- 
ness which likes to think that things are as they should be, 
rather than be at the pains of making them so. The best 
cure for either of these feelings is the table of statistics 
published by the Society. In a single month—-March of 
this year—561 cases, affecting 1,353 children, were brought 
before the Magistrates by the Society’s officers. In 80 of 
these the accused persons were convicted, and in 322 they 
were warned. Out of the whole number, only seven were 
discharged. Thus, if we reckon only the warnings and 
convictions, and take March as an average month, we get 
in the course of a year 4,800 cases, affecting perhaps three 
times that number of children, in which the Society’s inter- 
vention was needed. If we add to these the probably far 
larger number of cases occurring in places where the Society 
has no officer, or in which the officer has only suspicion to 
go upon, we arrive at a really terrible total,—a total that 
ought to make short work of any remaining delusion as to 
the sufficiency of parental affection to ensure the proper 
treatment of children. No doubt it is sufficient in the 
great majority of cases, but the question is not :—Is therea 











majority of cruel parents ?—but: Is there an appreciable 
minority of them,—a minority which neglects and ill-treats 
its children in every possible way? If there is sucha 
minority, it is a full justification of the Society’s existence ; 
and we defy the most obstinate sceptic to have any doubt 
upon this head after he has read so much as a single 
number of the Child’s Guardian. 

The other consideration which leads people to shut their 
eyes to facts, however well established, is the ridiculous 
feeling that to admit them somehow brings discredit either 
on the class to which the offenders belong, or on the place 
in which they live. We have seen an example of the first 
delusion in the opposition offered by working men to 
Archbishop Magee’s efforts to remove the temptation 
which the practice of insuring the lives of infants offers to 
the crime of child-murder. The objectors know that they 
themselves are under no such temptation, and they refuse 
to distinguish between the rule and the exceptions. An 
example of the second delusion is an unnamed committee, 
founded to further the Society’s operations, the secretary 
of which wrote : ‘‘ We have decided not to have an officer in 
our town, it would be such a disgrace to it.” To form an Aid 
Committee, to hold meetings and make speeches, to express 
the greatest sympathy with ill-used children everywhere, 
—so much the more benevolent among the townspeople 
are willing to do. But then they like, by way of reward, 
to point with pride to their own town and say: “‘ There has 
never been a single prosecution of the kind here.” They 
will play the Publican on behalf of the country at large, 
provided that they are allowed to play the Pharisee as 
regards themselves. They are not as London, or even as 
Brighton. They have no parents who misbehave them- 
selves, no children who are beaten or starved. The 
presence of an officer of the Society would be fatal to such 
pretensions as these. The only way to make sure that 
there will be no prosecutions, is to make sure that there 
shall be no one to prosecute. 

As regards Magistrates, there is in some cases a curious 
desire to interpret the law in favour of the accused parent. 
Thus, in a recent case at Cheltenham, a man was charged 
with neglecting his children in a manner likely to injure 
them. It seems to have been proved that, had the children 
depended on their father, they would have been starved ; 
and, to the non-magisterial mind, to leave your children 
to chance in this way seems to come very near neglect- 
ing them in a manner likely to injure them. The 
Magistrates, however, imported a new consideration into 
the case. They asked whether the children had sus- 
tained any actual injury. As a matter of fact, they 
had not, since the neighbours had fed them, and fed 
them fairly well. This, by some inscrutable process, was 
held to excuse the father, and the case was dismissed. On 
the same principle, he might have escaped if he had thrown 
them into the water and left them to drown, provided that 
some one else happened to be there to fish them out. The 
effect of this decision, if it were universally followed, 
would be that a father would not be bound to spend one 
penny of his earnings on the support of his children, so 
long as he had neighbours willing to take his duties on 
themselves. 

There is another practice among Magistrates which 
seems admirably calculated to bring the law into contempt, 
and that is their tendency to combine the maximum of 
censure with the minimum of punishment. A man or a 
woman is accused of ill-treating a child. The case is 
proved to demonstration, and there is practically no de- 
fence. Probably it is not a first offence, and even if it be, 
it is obviously only by undeserved good fortune that the 
prisoner has escaped a previous conviction. The Magis- 
trate makes an excellent speech. He sets out in appro- 
priate language the enormity of the offence and the 
necessity of subjecting the offender. to exemplary punish- 
ment. The prisoner himself, unless he is familiar with these 
addresses, trembles as he listens. He knows that if he is 
committed for trial, he may get two years’ imprisonment, 
and that even if he is fortunate enough to be summarily con- 
victed, he may—and as the Magistrate has just said that 
it is the worst case that has ever come before him, he feels 
that he must—get three months’. Yet in the end he is kt 
off with fourteen days’. The worst case the Magistrate has 
ever seen is thought to be adequately punished by almost 
the least penalty he can inflict. Possibly, of course, the 
case is not a very bad one, and the sentence is really 
adequate. But the mischief of accustoming people to think 
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that very grave offences only deserve small punishments is | every faded letter or report that lies open to be read in the 


done just the same. 


The Magistrate should either prune | galleries. 


His written orders are most peremptory and 


his rhetoric or steel his heart. The large discretion given | pointed, and his private notes impulsive and affectionate. 
to him was meant to be used intelligently. Light penalties | «If a salute of at least as many guns as that given to the 


are for light offences ; grave offences deserve heavy penalties. | 


French is not paid to the British Flag,” he writes to the 


That is a rule which, in word at least, is constantly broken | Governor of St. Eustatius, “I must suppose it as an intended 


when Magistrates are dealing with offences against the | 
person, and never more so than when the offences are 
committed against children. 








THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

oS sain: a-shore” is’ perhaps hardly seen at his best; 
and the sea-show at Chelsea suffers, like the city- 
beguiled seaman, from strange surroundings. In the grounds 
of the old Hospital, there is a medley of the infinitely little, 
blazoned with tawdry advertisement, side by side with objects 
recalling actions great beyond description, but yet in want of 
that setting and explanation which would carry their meaning | 
home. In the jumble of bathos and pathos which bewilders | 
almost past hope, there is one object which strikes a true note, 
and carries straight home to the heart of every one,—the full 
and faithful reproduction of the hull of the ‘ Victory,’ with 
her lower decks cleared for action as on the morning of 
Trafalgar. The lower deck, gun for gun and shot for shot, 
with fighting-lanterns lighted, can be seen with no more sense 
of illusion than on the vessel in Portsmouth Harbour, and 
this reproduction excites comment and curiosity not only 
from the public, but from naval officers and naval constructors 
of to-day, as they realise in the vivid presentment before 
them the actual conditions under which the protracted and 
deadly battles of.the great war were fought by our sailors. 
The “crowding” in the fighting-batteries of modern war- 
ships is as nothing to that on the ‘ Victory’s’ deck, even when 
“cleared for action.” The guns—long and heavy 32-pounders 
—standas close together as the space will permit. Round each 
the gun’s crew—from ten ‘to twelve men—clustered. Not a 
traverse or bulkhead separates one end of the long, low 
chamber from the other; and when the smoke filled the vessel, 
each gun was worked by the light of a “purser’s dip” in a 
common lantern slung above it. To serve the thirty guns on 
this deck, supposing the vessel engaged with an enemy on 
either side, at least three hundred men were standing at 
quarters, besides the officers and “ powder-monkeys.” Solow 
is the deck above, that cutlasses were useless in case of an 
attempt to board, and short battle-axes and boarding-pikes 
were slung in every convenient place to meet such an 
emergency. One danger—that of the explosion of the 
ammunition—was carefully guarded against. Each powder- 
charge was carried in a leather case, with ‘a lid; and large 
barrels of water were provided for sponging the guns or 
quencbing fire. There is not even a timber barricade down 
the centre to prevent spent shot passing in from one side and 
killing the gun-crews on the other. The ship’s company 
did, in fact, stand to their guns as open to the enemy’s shot 
as if on a railway-platform, and, so exposed and crowded 
together, fought their guns in the teeth of a like battery the 
muzzles of which sometimes almost touched their own. But 
it is not only in the concentration of armament that the 
sailor of to-day gains in comparison with those of Nelson’s 
time. The substitution of great guns for small ones, and of 
ingenious and simple mechanism for human muscles in the 
working, has not only lessened the number of men exposed to 
fire, and made it possible to protect them by side-armour and 
transverse screens, but has also left far more room for their 
health and comfort when not in action. The crowding of 
hammocks, mess-tables, and benches between and over the 
‘Victory’s’ guns on the starboard side, part of which is not 
cleared for action, is almost incredible; and before the filth 
and disorder described in “Roderick Random” gave way to 
the naval reforms of the end of the eighteenth century, it is 
difficult to imagine how life below decks, even on a “first- 
rate,” was possible. Even the officers’ cabins were miserable 
kennels opening on the cockpit; and a Sub-Lieutenant on a 
modern torpedo-boat lives in a palace compared to his senior 
officer’s quarters on an old line-of-battle ship. It is difficult 
to judge of the effect of the group representing the death of 
Nelson, in a recess in this gloomy region. It is realistic but 
does not offend; in some respects it is most pathetic; and the 
attitude of the crowd of sight-seers seemed to bear out this 


insult, and such an insult as I am sure will be properly 
noticed.” “God bless you and Freemantle,” written to Mrs. 
Freemantle, is his first letter penned after the loss of his 
right arm. To Lady Collier he writes of her son:—“ You 
may rely on it that your son shall spend as little as possible; 
for he will be lucky if he gets on shore twice a year!” 

In sharp and striking contrast to these records of the past, 
with their train of sentiment and association, are the models 
andarmaments of the ships of to-day. The “ art of exhibition ” 
is by this time well understood; and in this respect there is a 
strange difference between the careful and intelligent exposi- 
tion of the features and merits of the vessels built by the 
great and enterprising firms of England, and the total absence 
of such guides to knowledge supplied by the Admiralty. It 
may be, however, that the failure of most of the recent vessels 
to realise the speeds for which they were designed may have 
something to do with this. The models of the “22-knot 
ships,” ‘Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim,’ costing each £400,000, attract 
much attention. It was hinted in the Spectator recently that 
the difference of £120,000 for extra speed between these and 
vessels of a similar armament of the ‘ Orlando’ class might be 
found to have been thrown away owing to the bad boilers which 
the Admiralty have determined to retain. There is every reason 
to believe that this surmise will shortly be borne out when the 
‘Blake’ is tried, and that she will be found to be an ordinary 
18-knot ship. In this connection, and with regard to similar 
failures in the twenty-four other vessels of the ‘Sharpshooter’ 
and ‘ Barham ’ classes, it is interesting to see the models of the 
boilers which do not burst or leak when used with forced 
draught invented by Mr. Thornycroft, who has already done 
more than any living man to increase the speed of ships. 
These are being used now in new ships of the Frénch, Danish, 
and American Navies, and last week a 25-knot trial, run 
without trouble or mishap, was recorded in the Times. The 
whole of the Thornycroft models are interesting as records 
of the very latest triumphs of speed and design. That of the 
‘ Ariete,’ a.150-ft. torpedo-boat, recalls the highest speed ever 
gained at sea,—26 knots. Another, the ‘Lightning,’ is the 
first torpedo-boat built for the English Navy, and though old, 
she can still do 18 knots. But the extreme limits of speed 
and light-draught are reached in the new torpedo-boats, and 
in the river-steamers big enough to carry six hundred troops, 
with a draught of only 23 ft. of water, at a speed of 12 knots. 

The models shown by the firm of Laird, of Birkenhead, have 
a present interest. This firm have had the fortune to be the 
builders of some of the few modern war-ships that have 
actually been used in battle. The very latest is the ‘Admiral 
Lynch,’ which recently sank the ‘Blanco Encalada’ by a 
torpedo. She is twice the size of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ whose 
model stands next her, and is a fine example of the 20-knot 
“water-slicers” which are demanded for sudden enterprises 
against ships lying in enemies’ ports. Beside her lies the model 
of the ‘Rattlesnake,’ almost the only fast torpedo-gunboat in the 
English Navy which does her speed at all times. For adding, 
on their own responsibility, the extra strength to the engines 
which made this possible, the builders were fined £1,000! The 
‘Huascar’ is also shown; but the ‘ Alabama’ does not find a 
place among the other models of ships built by this firm. 

Among the splendid models of the ocean liners, that of the 

‘Teutonic’ (actual length, 582 ft.) is perhaps the most notice- 
able. She nearly approaches the size of the ‘ Great Eastern,’ 
the difference in length being less thana hundred feet. In the 
models of the new ironclads, the most noticeable fact is, that 
with the same speed, armament, and maximum of armour as the 
“ Admirals,” their cost is nearly double, and their size more than 
a third greater. The only additional protection is a thin belt 
of armour over the central battery. The Elswick firm have re- 
asserted their belief in their 111-ton gun by providing a full- 
sized model of the ‘ Victoria’s’ gun and turrets. The apparent 
strength of the design and obvious simplicity of working may 
go far to remove the bad impression which recent controversy 
on this matter has left behind it ; and in the splendid display 
of guns of all sizes and kinds, the Armstrong works have pro- 
vided one of the finest shows of the Naval Exhibition. 





view. The fire and vivacity of Nelson’s character live in 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON MIRACLES. 

RS. HUMPHRY WARD concludes a highly sym- 
pathetic, though not entirely approving, notice of Dr. 
Abbott’s attack on Cardinal Newman, with a somewhat 
remarkable admission that it will not be possible to get rid of 
belief in the miraculous, without the aid of an a priori bias 
against it as “a religious offence.” And though she approves, 
—with reserves,—of Dr. Abbott, perhaps Dr. Abbott will feel 
some delicacy in saying whether he approves, even with re- 
serves, of the sentences we are about to quote. “But yet,” she 
says, “as one thinks over the whole matter—what one seems to 
see is that miracle will keep its place in religion, till the religious 
temper itself has supplied the alternative. Nothing religious 
is ever destroyed, but only supplanted. When the revolt 
against miracle has passed more fully than at present from 
the intellectual to the religious stage; when it is felt to rest 
upon a new conception of God, the world, and life, a new faith 
held not less tenaciously, and with a no less passionate humility, 
than the old; when a visibly large number of persons, living 
the practical life of faith, and claiming the Christian name, 
have come to feel for themselves and to teach their children 
to feel, that belief in miraculous births, or possessed swine, or 
bodily resurrection, is in its essence a religious offence; then 
the decay of miraculous belief will have entered upon a new 
and much more rapid stage than we see at present. Of that 
time, indeed, there are signs all about us. But till it come I 
venture to think that even in cases where the challenge to 
the scientific sense is most extravagant, the rational revolt 
against miracle should keep itself free as far as possible from 
the note of moral indignation.” That last remark is meant as a 
very mild reproof to Dr. Abbott for indulging too freely in “the 
note of moral indignation,” for Mrs. Humphry Ward never 
forgets her uncle’s exhortation to “sweet reasonableness ” in 
discussions of this kind; and, indeed, she is always suave, if 
not always, as we think, entirely reasonable. But what she 
does not seem to observe is, that in this candid admission that 
the belief in the miraculous will never be got rid of till there 
is something like a moral and spiritual prepossession against 
it, she is playing into the hands of what is alleged more or less 
truly though not quite truly, to be Cardinal Newman’s philo- 
sophy of the subject, and not into Dr. Abbott’s hands, though 
she writes from the sceptical point of view. What Dr. Abbott 
finds so great an offence in Cardinal Newman is, that he does 
not really weigh the evidence of individual miracles, but 
is willing to justify a “pious opinion ” in favour of individual 
miracles on the mere strength of what he regards as a 
presumption in favour of the whole class. We understand 
Mrs. Ward to take exactly the same ground, though in an 
opposite sense. She thinks miracles will never be disbelieved 
as they ought to be disbelieved, if the opponents of miracles 
rely on an historic examination of the evidence chiefly or alone; 
there must be a careful training of the mind to disbelieve 
them on religious grounds. The “pious opinion” must be 
against them, not for them, but it must be pious all the same. 
Unless children are taught to feel that their piety is wounded 
by believing in miracles, the belief in them will not be eradi- 
cated. Cardinal Newman encouraged a “pious opinion” in 
favour of the class, and this is what Dr. Abbott counts to him 
for unrighteousness. Mrs. Humphry Ward encourages a 
“pious opinion ” against the class, while apparently approving 
of all that Dr. Abbott says on the demoralising tendency 
of allowing a subjective disposition to prepossess the mind 
in their favour. That is a great change of front as re- 
gards the philosophy of the subject, from the point of view 
which made it the great objection to miracles, as Matthew 
Arnold used to say, and as Mrs. Humphry Ward herself, we 
think, used to re-echo, that “ they do not happen.” The question 
whether they happen or not is surely a historical question which, 
as Dr. Abbott and most of the other modern opponents of 
miracles are never tired of reiterating, should be decided with 
as little reference as possible to any subjective bias, whether 
for or against them. But now Mrs. Humphry Ward declares 
her conviction that in that way the belief in miracles can never 
be got rid of. A visibly large number of people claiming the 
Christian name must “come to feel for themselves, and to 
teach their children to feel, that belief in miraculous births, 
or possessed swine, or bodily resurrection, is in its essence a 
religious offence,” just as Cardinal Newman would have 
taught that abstract disbelief in these things is in its essence 
a religious offence ; and till this a priori view, this pious opinion 





against miracle, is deeply ingrained in the mind, by early 
education as well as parental example, the mere historical 
argument will fail of its effect. Well, if that be Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s view, surely it is in flat contradiction to the 
whole drift of Dr. Abbott’s attack. If the only effective way of 
getting rid of the belief in miracle is to prepossess the soul of 
the younger generation against it on religious grounds, there 
is not much to be said against what is charged (more or 
less justly) against Cardinal Newman’s view that the only 
effective way to disseminate the belief in miracle is to 
prepossess the souls of men with a pious opinion in favour of 
miracles. It may be matter of argument which of the two 
opinions is really the “pious” opinion. But that being once 
determined,—and, we presume, on a priori grounds, for you 
can hardly determine what is pious or not pious by mere 
experience,—it follows that disbelief or belief must be 
taught as a spiritual creed before it can be heartily accepted 
as a historical conviction. For our own part, we do not agree 
with Mrs. Humphry Ward; nor do we think that Cardinal 
Newman can justly be charged with maintaining what, as we 
understand, Dr. Abbott attributed to him, that all careful 
examination of historical evidence was all but irrelevant, 
though no doubt he relied far too much on his a priori pre- 
possession in favour of miracles, and took too little pains 
with the sifting of individual cases. But at least we may 
say with confidence that Cardinal Newman never went nearly 
as far in the direction of arguing that it is pious to believe in 
miracles in the abstract, without any substantial evidence for 
them, as Mrs. Humphry Ward goes in asserting that it is 
pious to disbelieve in miracles in the abstract, if not even to 
feel a certain nausea,—for her language might almost suggest 
as much as that,—at so much as being asked to consider 
them, even though there should be a great weight of detailed 
evidence in their favour. 


Now, if this is her deliberate conviction, we must say that Mrs. 
Ward owes the public some explanation on the subject, for it is 
certainly a very different position to take up from the historical 
assertion that “miracles do not happen,” in other words, that 
when you come to look into the individual evidence in the indi- 
vidual cases, all excuse for actually accepting any one miracle 
disappears. On what does she ground this new doctrine of hers 
that it is “ a religious offence ” to believe in miraculous births, 
or possessed swine, or bodily resurrection >—for a new doctrine 
it certainly is, though one which she casts boldly on the waters, 
hoping, we suppose, to find it after many days, though she casts 
it on the waters without so much as a hint as to its religious 
significance. Does she ground it on the religious belief that 
the Divine Spirit has nothing to do with the genesis of physical 
events? or on the belief that the Divine Spirit, after- once 
determining the great laws of physical events, never inter- 
venes to alter their order? or on the religious belief that 
to expect physical changes in the universe made to corre- 
spond with our wishes and prayers is unspiritual, and not 
in keeping with God’s providence (which is but another form 
of the last-mentioned doctrine)? or on what other view 
does she found her new revelation as to what Christian 
feeling should be? Why, by-the-way, she regards any view of 
the kind as properly belonging to people “ living the practical 
life of faith and claiming the Christian name,” we do not 
find it easy to understand, since it is as certain as anything 
can be, that Christ himself, with all those who first “claimed 
the Christian name,” believed in miracle as sincerely as they 
believed in God, and that any other view can only be accepted 
by critics who so entirely reject the authority of all the 
earliest documents as to render it a mere matter of guess- 
work what Christ and his first disciples did believe. But, 
waiving that question as to the Christian name, surely Mrs. 
Ward owes us some explanation as to the grounds of her 
religious objection to miracle. She certainly cannot hold, we 
think, that the Divine Spirit has nothing to do with the genesis 
of physical events, and that all physical phenomena are of alien 
origin,—in other words, of non-spiritual origin,—for Mrs. Ward 
has never given any sign of holding what is practically tae 
view of Manichzans, the non-spiritual origin of matter, nor 
would such a view agree at all with the reverence for physical 
science which she evidently cherishes. Neither can we atzri- 
bute to her the belief that the Divine Spirit never permits 
any change in the physical order of the universe after once 
creating it, for that surely implies that there is no free-will in 
man, and that the vast modifications which man’s will effects, 
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—both for good and for evil,—in the order of Nature, are all 
predestined, and implicitly involved in his physical constitu- 
tion, and therefore not in any true sense of moral or spiritual 
origin at all. Yet if man’s will is to be admitted as vitally 
affecting the physical order of the universe both for good and 
for evil, it is hardly possible for any religious thinker to main- 
tain that man’s will does what God’s will rigidly abstains from 
doing, and that while a human foresight.—in other words, a 
human providence,—adjusts physical causes to man’s purpose, 
there is no divine providence to overrule this very short- 
sighted foresight of ours to higher and diviner ends. What 
does the most recent physical science assert? Why, that 
man has in certain cases the power of transforming the 
physical and physiological phenomena of the body by mere 
suggestion (hypnotic suggestion, as it is called, by way 
of concealing that nothing at all is known about it), 
and of producing phenomena which were always previously 
supposed to be phenomena of exclusively physical origin, by the 
simple suggestion that they were about to appear. If such 
science as this is to be believed, it certainly will never be 
assumed by a religious spirit, that an energy so potent in type, 
and one which man himself can wield at will, must be 
on spiritual grounds denied to God. Nor can we imagine that 
Mrs. Ward holds that it is really unspiritual to expect or 
desire that the physical order of the universe should be con- 
formed, in very many instances, to human wishes and 
prayers. Of course it is true that God knows when it is 
right that such desires should be disappointed; but it is 
hardly possible to maintain that he has denied himself 
absolutely the right to satisfy them, on the mere assumption 
that the true spiritual attitude of man is to bring his will 
into conformity with the general laws of the physical 
universe, and not to wrestle against physical predestina- 
tion. So far is that from being true, that the whole history 
of man isa history of this wrestling, and often of conquest 
over the apparently ordained principles of that physical order, 
attained as a consequence of this wrestling. The dynamic 
use of steam, which stems both wind and tide, is one result of 
this wrestling; the dynamic use of electricity, which in some 
sense annihilates distance, is another result of that wrestling ; 
and the force of will, which overcomes or alleviates all but 
infinite woes, isa still more impressive result of that wrestling. 
Indeed, we fail utterly to discern any vestige of a religious 
principle that should be more fatal to the intervention of God’s 
will in the modification of the physical order of the universe, 
than it is to the intervention, and often triumphant interven- 
tion, of man’s will in modifying the same physical order. 
Hence, we think that Mrs. Ward owes the world a clear ex- 
planation of this last and most recondite dogma of hers as 
to the true religious attitude of those who “claim ” (rather 
arbitrarily, we think) “the Christian name.” 





MR. GOSCHEN ON ENGLISH ART. 

O-DAY in England is not, we fear, a favourable time for 
the highest Art, at least as regards its subject-matter, 
though Mr. Goschen, in his brilliant speech of Saturday at the 
Academy dinner, hesitated, or it may be refused, to draw that 
melancholy conclusion. He described, it is true, with infinite 
humour the superficially prosaic character of our time, when 
religion has been chilled and nipped by scepticism, and the 
despairing lover poses as the “ familiar pal ;” when inspiration 
can no longer be drawn from the wrongs of women, and “no 
painter’s revolutionary audacity would venture to delineate 
women’s rights ;” when Englishmen suppress all methods of 
passionate utterance, and no longer weep, or gesticulate, or 
curse; when the costume of the soldier lacks alike singu- 
larity and splendour ; and when even the portrait-painter finds 
himself obliged to depict “stately and happy dames,” and 
men “in whose faces may be read a blameless record of duty 
comfortably performed, and of taxes punctually paid.” But 
then he passed on to speak of the other aspect of our time, 
which shows us the struggles typified by the workman on 
strike, with his dogged resolution; which still develops 
the sympathy with suffering that creates St. Elizabeths, 
though they do not strip themselves, as in Mr. Calderon’s 
picture, in order to adore; which still allows of martyrs 
like Father Damien; still, under the dingy red of Tommy 
Atkins, offers us the symbol and sign of an unquailing valour, 
such as inspired the lad who “recently held an outpost against | 
any odds with us brave a heart as that of any Templar, and | 





was dismayed only by news of rescue which deprived him of 
opportunity ;” and still presses upon the painter the “ gorgeous 
simplicity of that Nature whose mysteries were scarcely 
revealed ” to the men who were steeped in religious or eccle- 
siastical fervour. Mr. Goschen gave us all the materials for 
judgment, suggesting, as he went on, a score of scenes for 
pictures; but he refrained from pronouncing that judgment for 
himself. It would have been inconvenient doubtless in that 
place and amidst that company, for had he gone on, Mr. Goschen 
must have discussed the other half of the question he had 
raised, and have described the change which has occurred, not 
only in the subjects of Art, but in the eyes of those who behold 
them, and which surely tends to chill the artistic imagina- 
tion. Religion has lost its splendour, not because there 
is less religion, but because men, including artists, hardly 
tolerate its external manifestations, think symbolism stagey, 
and half doubt, or wholly doubt, whether the fervour which 
displays itself in public has not in it something of the hypo- 
critical. They not only despise St. Elizabeth’s alleged 
bizarre completeness of submission, but they see in devo- 
tion like that of the Sisters of Mercy something a little 
hysterical, and ask if the contemplative nun, prostrate before 
the cross to do what she may towards expiating the blasphemies 
of a sinful generation, can really believe her own theory, and 
is not a fit subject for medical advice. The wrongs of the 
world, and of women especially, are as real as ever; but men see 
in them circumstances which feed pessimism rather than indig- 
nation, and paint the painful mainly for the sake of showing how 
inherent and universal is pain. There is valour as of old, often 
splendid valour ; but men, and therefore artists, ask its use, and 
whenever it is unsuccessful, think of it, not as something neces- 
sarily triumphant and joyous because it has conquered self, but 
as something praiseworthy indeed, but spoiled a little by folly. 
Women are as beautiful as ever, perhaps more beautiful, for 
in the last century they lacked the gleaming intelligence 
which shines in their faces to-day, and had a look of passive- 
ness; but men, and therefore artists, are no longer so reverential 
as of old, and separate beauty with more difficulty from fine 
clothes and furniture in keeping. Even the view of Nature has 
changed. Men see more in landscape, perhaps, than ever they 
did, but they see only one side, and nearly every picture now 
is tinged with the deep melancholy you see in Millet, and 
which is born ultimately of realism, which is prose. Nature 
as the old gods saw it, Nature joyous and happy, full of the 
glory of colour, and stretching out to be kissed by the sun- 
light, is hardly perceptible to us nowadays, certainly seldom 
reappears in pictures in which the “feeling” is almost 
uniformly one of sadness, or danger, or storm. Scepticism, 
realism, the tendency to introverted thought,—these master 


| our artists till they shrink from magnificence lest it should 


be vulgar, from the chivalric lest it should seem theatric, from 
the brilliant lest it should be garish, and from the joyous lest 
it should be too painfully out of accord with the sentiment of 
a day in which no representation of happiness would excite 
the sympathy called forth by Mr. Fildes’s picture of “ The 
Doctor ” who has not yet decided whether the sick darling of 
the house will live. 

There is another reason, too, why Art in our day must be 
more prosaic,—that the greatest emotions of our time, and some 
even of the greatest attributes of inanimate things, are beyond 
the artist’s power, almost beyond even the range of literature, 
and while always present in the imagination, cannot be in- 
vested with representative life. You can paint, and even 
carve, religious ecstasy ; but how depict the agonising struggle 
between belief and doubt, perhaps in those who feel it, the 
sharpest of all modern intellectual emotions, as rending 
as jealousy, and as bitter as disappointed love? You can 
paint all forms, perhaps, of heroism, and make them visibly 
heroic, except the rigid submission to the claim of discipline 
which makes the German soldier master of the world. Sir F. 
Leighton can paint every kind of female beauty, but not the 
exquisite variableness produced by the rapidity of intellectual 
action which is to-day its charm. Even inanimate things, as 
we said, suffer from the change of the times, for the artist 
cannot convey with his brush the speed of electricity, or the 
sleeping force which first of all differentiates the ironclad from 
the ship with sails, or the new security which hovers like a 
new and softer atmosphere over field and street. He could 


give the effect of strength to his painting of the castle, 
or of peacefulness to his sketch of the farmhouse, or 
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of solemnity to his drawing of the cathedral; but these 
things were all stationary. and the greatest attributes of 
the grandest things of to-day are capacities for resistless 
motion which are unpaintable. The artist’s imagination, 
touched, even if it be unconsciously, by the things of the hour, 
cannot be fully realised by the artist’s hand, which can indi- 
cate the rush of a horse at his speed, but not the fury of an 
express-train. Even poetry has failed in that, unless we 
accept the “resonant steam-eagle ” as a success. 

There must be some influence, too, raining from the patron, 
and surely the English patron’s influence, whether he be 
‘the public” or the millionaire, must be a little antagonistic 
to the imaginative side of Art. He has pretty nearly killed 
out all English sculpture, except in the way of carved 
portraits; and though he has a vein of poetry in him which 
ean be excited by the pathetic, he certainly cares little for the 
purely imaginative, or the purely beautiful, or the purely 
poetic. He will give more for a “great” portrait than for 
almost any picture, and is apt to worship more the picture 
which tells him a story, especially a painful story—such as 
Mr. Orchardson, for instance, often paints—than for any 
seene which raises his conception of beauty to a higher plane. 
He does care for Nature, it is true; but even in land- 
seape the most poetic artists are hardly those who gain 
the highest prices; and he prefers the scene which saddens 
to the scene which stirs his imagination. We do not know 
that his influence is great, and fancy it exaggerated by the 
sarcasms of the disappointed, great artists, like great writers, 
being little deterred or pushed on either by plaudits or by 
cash; but still, it must exist in a certain degree, and must 
encourage most the prosaic in painting, as it visibly does 
in architecture. We should not call the age a prosaic one,— 
certainly no other has ever so relished poetry, or exhibited 
such toleration for prose which is fascinating only because it is 
poetic; but it has an influence on men’s habit of seeing which 
we cannot think wholly favourable to Art. The influence will 
probably be but a passing one, for men in the long-run revolt 
from the actual; but while it lasts Meissonier is held to be the 
greatest of painters, and Meissonier’s art, however perfect of 
its kind, is but the perfect rendering of prose. 





THE IMMORALITY OF COSTLINESS. 
ss O true Liberal would even own a diamond,” according 

to Mr. Grant Allen, who discourses this month in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review upon “Diamonds and 
Democracy,” and the exceeding sinfulness of all precious 
stones. “They are things that no real Liberal would ever 
dream of buying—things the bare possession of which is 
wholly inimical to the true spirit of Liberalism as modern 
thinkers conceive it.” In fact, it is the chief article of Mr. 
Grant Allen's faith, outside which there is no social salvation, 
that “to buy diamonds is to sin against the creed of 
humanity.” What are diamonds, asks Mr. Grant Allen, but 
little glassy pebbles, a crystalline form of carbon, deriving 
their whole value, not from their beauty or their usefulness, 
but from the fact that Nature has made so few of them? “A 
diamond, viewed as an esthetic object alone, is distinctly 
vulgar.” So, for the matter of that, is very often a democrat,— 
but we try not to think the worse of him on that account. It 
is only the costliness of the stone, according to this true 
Liberal, that gives it any attraction; “nobody would endure 
diamonds” if they were not so expensive and difficult to find. 
JIn this there is a certain measure of truth, for in that respect 
at least the diamond has an advantage over the democrat : this 
latter might well seem to us more endurable if he were less 
cheap and plentiful. 

However, Mr. Grant Allen did not head his article 
“Democracy and Diamonds” with the intention of drawing 
comparisons between the two. If he had, we should have 
been tempted to answer his question, “ Who can tell the 
difference between the real diamond and paste?” by the 
‘counter-question of “ Who can tell the true Democrat from the 
sham Socialist?” He merely wishes to explain the unutterable 
contempt and disgust that diamonds and other costly articles 
must raise in the breast of an honest democracy. For America 
he fears there is no hope,—that country is utterly given over 
to diamonds and plutocratic delights. ‘“ America,” he says, 
“will be the last country on earth to accept democracy ;” 
even the proletariat of the States knows no true Socialist 


ideals, and yearns, not for the good of all men, but for | therefore, we suppose, more artistic and beautiful than the 





millions for its individual self. But for his own country 
Mr. Grant Allen does not yet despair: if his fellow- 
democrats will but be faithful to themselves and to the 
creed that Mr. Grant Allen here provides for them, the 
socialistic, the democratic ideal may yet be realised, and 
happiness, perfect and universal, become the order of things. 
This is the chief commandment of the true democratic faith : 
“Thou shalt not buy diamonds.” Surely obedience is easy 
enough, and the way to democracy free from temptation. 
And though the teacher amplifies that doctrine, and brings 
under the head of diamonds such things as rare furs, costly 
silks, pyramids, and old silver, there is nothing that a poor 
man may not easily avoid, or that a rich man may not refrain 
from if he be so minded. This is, roughly speaking, the 
new democratic faith, according to its last expounder :— 
All things that are intrinsically valuable—such as gold, 
precious stones, &c.—are immoral and vulgar; raw material 
can have no beauty save that which is given to it by labour; 
it is the work of “process,” and not Nature, that the 
true democrat and moralist admires; all things cheap, 
wall-papers, electro-plated goods, and printed cottons, are 
not only moral but beautiful. We remember to have heard 
of ‘“‘a moral pocket-handkerchief,” but a moral wall-paper 
is something new. Well, if we are to be saved by cheap 
manufactures, England should be far on the way to salvation. 
Had Mr. Grant Allen been content to say that a spade was a 
more beautiful object in his eyes than a diamond-necklace, or 
the toil-stained shirt of the labourer more lovely than a satin 
ball-dress, we should have had no other answer than to bow in 
acknowledgment of the beautiful sentiment. But he is not 
content with this moral and sentimental platitude, and wishes 
to prove conclusively that from every point of view, from an 
esthetic point of view as well, cheap imitations are more 
beautiful than the costly rarities that they imitate, and that 
those costly rarities are not only ugly, barbarous, and un- 
esthetic, but that they are produced by cruelty to the human 
race and animal creation. To gratify a barbaric taste, 
“thousands of men labour needlessly in unwholesome mines; 
seek pearls in deep water at the risk of their lives; 
fish for coral in strange seas till blood spurts from their 
eyes and mouths; dig diamonds in hot deserts till sand 
chokes their lungs. Others pile up ivory by tearing live 
tusks from the bleeding jaws of wounded elephants,” &c. 
As a specimen of rhetorical nonsense, this quotation would be 
difficult to surpass. For one man who descends a mine for 
precious stones, ten thousand descend for coal and the 
necessary material for Mr. Grant Allen’s imitations. The 
pearl-fishers are not nearly so numerous, nor so dangerously 
occupied, as the sponge-fishers,—we doubt whether even a 
democracy would consent to do without sponges. The life of 
the diamond-seeker at Kimberley, or of the gold-seeker in 
Australia or California, is about the most healthy one in 
existence ; it would be cruel to compare it with that of the 
unfortunate mill-hands in Manchester or Birmingham, who 
slave under unhealthy conditions for the production of the 
moral calico or the beautiful electro-plate. And as to the 
ivory,—the operation of tearing tusks from living elephants 
would probably prove more painful to the man who attempted 
it than to the elephant. But the argument in favour of 
the superior beauty of articles that are fashioned out of 
cheap and common materials is stranger still. In the more 
ancient and uncivilised society, Mr. Grant Allen contends 
that, man knowing little or nothing of manufacture, and 
having to depend almost entirely upon the raw material pro- 
vided for him by Nature, derived his idea of their beauty 
and value from their comparative rarity. Hence our ad- 
miration of jewels and costly materials is simply a return 
to the barbaric and uncivilised notions of our early 
ancestors. The Hellenic and early Italian civilisations, 
according to this democratic antiquarian, depended mainly, 
for decorative objects and for all the refinements of life, upon 
the raw materials of gold, silver, and precious stones. Surely 
Mr. Grant Allen cannot be serious, or is this a matter of new 
and democratic history ? The whole progress of civilisation 
“has been a process of substituting new and artificial materials 
for these old and expensive natural ones.” And civilisation 
becomes more admirable, and its products more beautiful, as 
the process becomes cheaper and the raw material more com- 
mon. The brilliant hues of the Kidderminster drugget are 
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soft, rich colouring of the Persian hand-woven carpet; the 
electro-plated trophy more exquisite than Cellini’s master- 
piece in silver; and the Vatican and its contents of little value 
beside the Crystal Palace and the treasures that is contains. It 
is only “the aristocratic and least civilised class ” that clings to 
the idea of intrinsic value and beauty, and takes pleasure from 
the use of gold and silver, or flaunting itself in furs and 
jewellery. In the case of gold, Mr. Grant Allen wishes to 
make a slight concession,—“ its use to a moderate extent for 
watch-cases, brooches, and simple jewellery is not wholly 
reprehensible.” Silver, too, as a relatively cheap and durable 
metal, may sometimes be allowed, and its employment “for 
durable and economical objects, like teapots and sugar-bowls, 
may within certain limits be forgiven,—though I think a 
really moral man would always for such purposes prefer 
electro-plate.” On these terms it is not difficult to be moral. 
Necessity is not only the motker of invention, but with most 
people will be the mother of morality as well. The really 
moral, democratic, and artistic man “will love a Salviati 
vase better than crude masses of gold, speckled over 
with rubies and emeralds and sapphires; he will love 
William Morris’s calico-prints better than feathers and 
furs of barbaric origin.” Mr. William Morris, we believe, 
is of the same persuasion. ’ But one wearies of quoting Mr. 
Grant Allen; he is amusing for a time, but at length he be- 
comes monotonous. The whole upshot of his article is to 
prove that the grapes that hang on the walls of the wealthy 
are sour and unwholesome; that a democracy ought not to 
want them, and does not want them; and that the grapes that 
are now within its reach are infinitely sweeter and more 
desirable. It is a good saying and an excellent counsel; but 
even though the grapes are sour, why should the unfortunate 
people who possess them be so savagely denounced for finding 
them sweet? In what consists the wickedness of admiring 
and desiring things that Mr. Grant Allen and his friends 
despise? To talk of wealth being spent in unproductive 
labour, in procuring things that are of no use to the com- 
munity at large, opens up a very large question indeed. The 
same objection might be made to every kind of art and orna- 
ment, for, with all due deference to the democratic moralist, 
there are even more people who find pleasure in the 
contemplation of a diamond than there are lovers of Mr. 
William Morris’s wall-papers. Nor can we admit that 
diamonds are immoral because they belong to that barbaric 
and uncivilised class, the aristocracy. It is true that the 
Koh-i-nur, that mountain of sin, belongs to the Crown; but 
it forms the pleasure and the admiration of the subjects, and 
not of the wearer of the crown. Even in the matter of 
wearing of diamonds, the aristocracy, as a rule, is less guilty 


than Mr. Grant Allen seems to suppose: Dukes are far more |’ 


inclined to deck their shirts with mother-of-pearl buttons 
than with diamond[solitaires, and it is those who have struck 
oil who raise the price of rubies on the market. 

The real bitterness of the, Social Democrat arises from the 
fact that he cannot get his followers to believe in his own 
ideals; and he cannot get his opponents to believe in his 
honesty, because they know that the ideal of the followers is 
of a very different nature from that of the leader. Mr. Grant 
Allen’s idea of Socialism is, no doubt, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, and the equal welfare of all; but the 
ordinary idea that prevails in the class whose welfare he is 
most anxious to promote, is that of a general scramble by which 
each of them individually will become possessed of more pro- 
perty than they possess now. To share diamonds with a Duke 
is a dream that they will not relinquish, however eloquently Mr. 
Grant Allen preaches. He will no more be able to persuade 
them of the vanity of gauds and luxuries, than he will be able 
to persuade the class in possession of them of the sinfulness 
of their property. “The creature who meanly cringes to 
dukes and cotton-spinners,” he cries, “is worse than a mere 
worm ; he is a potential scorpion.” That is true enough: when 
a worm of that kind can get no share by mean cringing, he is 
rather apt to turn; his envy changes from a humble and sup- 
plicating to an aggressive shape, and he would willingly sting 
when begging has failed. But the cringing worm and the 
aggressive scorpion are both inspired by envy and covetousness, 
and we fear that Mr. Grant Allen will not find it easy to per- 
suade either of them of the vanity of their desires. To raise 
a chorus of hatred round the wearers of diamonds, might not 
be impossible; but to convince the multitude that diamonds 
and their like are undesirable, is not such an easy task. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CONSERVATISM AND FREE EDUCATION. 

: [To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—As one who for nearly fifty years has devoted constant. 
attention to the subject of elementary education, and has 
taken an active part in its work, I may perhaps be allowed to 
enter the lists with your correspondent who condemns the line: 
which you have taken with regard to the adoption of Free 
Education by the present Government. He deplores what: 
you so well defend in this step, because it is “immoral” as 
being contrary to Conservative principles, and involving a 
change in Conservative action. 

The first ground upon which he rests objection is, that. 
“there has been no alteration of circumstances which would 
make Free Education right now which was wrong” formerly. 
This is pure assumption. Almost every year that has elapsed 
since Mr. Forster’s Act was passed has thrown some new light. 
upon the relations between Voluntary schools and those which: 
are supported by rates. I will not discuss the financial effect. 
of the Government measure upon the former of these, because 
we do not yet know to what extent they are to be compensated 
by it for the loss of children’s fees. We are led to expect that 
they will be fully indemnified; and I freely admit that unless 
this is done, it will be mischief indeed to them. Hundreds of 
the twenty thousand will be thrown upon the Boards, and the 
effects of sparing the taxpayer will be sorely felt, and violently 
resented at the polls, by the much harder hit and less enduring 
ratepayer. 

Confining myself to the questions raised by your corre-- 
spondent, I observe that he completely ignores the chief raison 
@étre of a Voluntary school, which is not the mere education, 
but the denominational education of all the children of the- 
poor who belong to a particular religious communion, or may 
be presumed to belong to it. There are many Liberals who- 
fully accept this principle; but it is, as a party distinction, 
much more Conservative than Liberal. Now, , Voluntary 
schools are hindered in carrying it out by reason of the neces- 
sity, more and more forced upon them by the operation of 
Forster’s Act, to adopt scales of fees which act prohibitively 
wherever there are Board schools to undersell them. No one 
who is acquainted with the poor will feel any doubt that if 
the rival systems are placed upon precisely the same footing 
as regards cost to the parents, the denominational will not only 
not be distanced by reason of its being weighted in the race,. 
but, provided its secular teaching is fairly efficient, will speedily 
recover all the numerical advantage which it has lost, and 
probably gain a great deal beyond it. 

Against what your correspondent calls “the fatalistic argu-- 
ment ” that Free Education “must come,” his not very logical 
answer is that “it is applicable to other things besides, but has 
not always been held as a good reason for making ourselves. 
instruments of their coming.” No doubt it has not always. 
been so held; but it has certainly been held and advantageously’ 
acted upon often enough to form a strong body of authoritative: 
precedent. The question is, whether or not the present is an 
occasion for regarding the “ must come” as “a good reason” 
for so directing the coming as to divert it from evil and turn 
it to good. Your correspondent thinks it is not, and I will 
briefly examine his reasons for that conclusion in the light 
of his own Conservative principles. 

(1.) “The State ought not to assume a duty which should: 
fall upon parents.” I will not meet this with the argument 
from the Poor-Law, which perhaps will not quite hold water, but 
presuming that your correspondent is favourable to Voluntary 
schools (indeed, he tells us he is), I will ask him whether 
subscribers to such schools (of whom he is no doubt one) do 
not do the very thing which he thinks it would be so wrong for- 
the State todo? Ifail to see any moral difference between 
the two cases. Nay, if there be any wrong on either side, the 
subscribers must be the greater offenders, inasmuch as they 
do purely of their own judgment and their own will what the 
State would do at the bidding of the nation, and in obedience 
to the law. 

(2.) “The addition of two millions per annum to the 
burdens of the country.” Observing that the application of 
a surplus cannot properly be called the addition of a tax, 
perhaps I cannot strictly argue that, because the two 
millions will simply be shifted from the shoulders of one 
class—the poorest—to be spread over the whole community, 
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there will therefore be no addition to the burdens of the 
country, although the making of education, which is not a 
necessary of life, compulsory by law may be held to 
amount virtually to taxing parents with payment for it. 
It is, however, the merest truism, that that cannot fairly 
be complained of as a burden to the country which gives 
it its money’s-worth and more, in relieving it of burdens 
far more grievous to be borne. The education of the poor 
does this in various ways, one of which may be mentioned as 
an illustration. Simultaneously with the progress of that 
education, there has gone on a steady reduction of the cost of 
conviet-prisons; and many other money-burdens, to say 
nothing of worse, which fall upon the country through crime 
and ignorance, may be confidently expected to be lightened 
by the same agency. 

(3.) “ The total extinction, in the near future, of Voluntary 
schools.” Tbis again is the merest assumption, and a most 
-disputable one. State aid can confer no right or just title to 
popular control; and the political party which became strong 
enough to bestow such control upon ground so untenable and 
inequitable, would long before have been able to extinguish, 
and have actually extinguished, those schools, without the 
help of a pretext so transparently fallacious. Moreover, the 
claim to intrusion into management could not be represented 
to have been purchased by “the addition of a penny to the 
Income-tax.” All that the Government propose is to forbear 
taking a penny off.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Kempe. 

St. James’s Rectory, Piccadilly, May £th. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


‘S1r,—As manager and chief supporter of three Voluntary 
schools on my Cambridgeshire estate, I decidedly approve of 
the Government proposal for relieving parents from the 
obligation to provide school-pence for the admission of their 
children to elementary schools. No experienced manager can 
doubt that the necessity of finding weekly pence has been a 
considerable hindrance to the regular attendance at school of 
the children of our agricultural labourers. Rather than that 
the children of some of the poorest parents should be kept 
away from school, I have been for years in the habit of 
paying the fees out of my own pocket. It must not be left 
out of sight that all parents will still pay indirectly for the 
education of their children, and an increased attendance will 
be a certain result of the proposed abolition of direct payment 
in the form of school-pence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Siz-Mile Bottom, May 4th. W. H. Hatt. 


(Yo THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the article in the Spectator of May 2nd on “ Free 
Education,” stress is laid on the advantages that will ensue 
from the more regular attendance of the children. This is, 
however, just one of the things which the proposed legislation 
is not likely to bring about. 

An experience of many years as a manager of schools, as 
well as member of a School-Attendance Committee, convinces 
me that the children who are paid for at present by the 
Guardians are the worst attenders, and that when the parents 
have no longer to pay for their own children, many of them 
will be naturally much less careful to see that they attend 
regularly. Now, of course, it is their interest to see that they 
get the full money’s-worth of their payments. 

The work of the school-attendance officer wi!l be much in- 
creased, as well as the very unpleasant duty entuiled on the 
School-Attendance Committees of summoning parents before 
the Magistrates for non-attendance of their children. Judging 
by the results hitherto of the payments of scholars’ fees by 
Guardians (who only pay 3d. per attendance in our district), 
compared with those by parents who pay by the week, the 
loss to the schools will be very serious ; and this, in connection 
with the very onerous 17s. 6d. limit, will, I fear, cause many 
schools to be given up.—I am, Sir, &c., J. N.S. 





DR. ABBOTT ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Considering the tone and substance of Dr. Abbott’s 
book, I do not think that he has cause for surprise or anger 
at the tone of my letter. When he speaks of Cardinal New- 
man’s language as “ verging on immoral shiftiness,” and com- 
pliments him on his “consummate deftness,” and on the 





“grace” with which he “conceals” the “ underlying foulness 
and falsehood ” of his method (p. 252), if he at all realises the 
language he is using, he must expect those who revere the 
Cardinal’s memory to be indignant at his words. And it is 
almost amusing that one who uses such language apparently 
without any thought of offence, should construe the word 
“ elects,” which I used in connection witb his misquotation 
and misrepresentation of the Cardinal, as a charge of some- 
thing “‘ approximating to knavery.” If I have accused him of 
so much in this one word, of what has he accused the Cardinal 
in the words I have cited ? 

However, if the expression conveys so much to him, I am 
happy to withdraw it. It did not to me, nor, Ishould think, to 
your readers, convey more than the feeling of provocation which 
was natural at finding grave charges of misrepresentation and 
misquotation against Cardinal Newman, which form part of 
the ground of an imputation of something very like habitual 
dishonesty, supported by two misstatements of fact within two 
pages, in the course of which occurs a quotation with two 
alterations. In such a case, carelessness or partisan hasti- 
ness is a serious thing. The only conceivable justification for 
Dr. Abbott’s charges would be the most scrupulous accuracy 
and fairness in dealing with the facts of the case and with the 
Cardinal’s words; and I observe that even in the repetition of 
his quotation to which he refers me as “given correctly,” he 
again fails to reproduce the italics whereby Newman em- 
phasised the word “ tradition,” although the sentence is not 
further weakened, as it is on p. 5, by the insertion of the word 
“rather.” However, this inaccuracy, as being mainly a 
verbal one, was only noteworthy, even as it stands on p. 5, as 
the “last straw,” coming, as it does, immediately after the 
serious misrepresentations which I set down in my last letter. 

I will add that I do not doubt that Dr. Abbott has made his 
attack, as he says, under the persuasion that it was his duty. 
As in so many religious wars in the course of history, he is 
fighting with an element of righteous zeal for a cause of whose 
justice he has not taken proper pains to assure himself. He 
owns to having only “ partially examined” Newman’s works, 
and he appears to be attacking what he had assumed that 
one arriving at Newman’s conclusions must necessarily be ; 
and to have read his preconception into such books of 
Newman’s as he has looked at. His work is no doubt 
characterised by religious conviction, but also by a partisan 
unfairness and eagerness which have prevented him from 
being accurate in his statements, and from ascertaining dis- 
passionately what manner of man he really was on whose 
memory he is endeavouring to cast a slur. 

I think it may interest your readers to set down, in con- 
clusion, an estimate of Newman bearing exactly on the points 
raised by Dr. Abbott, by one who agrees with him as to New- 
man’s method being unreliable, but who had known the man 
and his writings as Dr. Abbott evidently has not known them. 
J. A. Froude’s remarkable concurrence with Dr. Abbott on 
the former point throws a strong light on the ungenerous 
nature of the attack on Newman’s character by which the 
writer of “ Philomythus” has thought fit to support his view. 
Mr. Froude wrote, in reference to Kingsley, as follows :— 

“Kingsley. 2. =... like many others, had read what Newman 
had written about ecclesiastical miracles. The foundations of his 
own faith had been disturbed. He was a man of science; he 
knew what evidence was. He believed that Newman’s methods 
of reasoning confounded his perceptions of truth, disregarding 
principles which alone led to conclusions which could be trusted 
in other subjects, and which therefore he could alone trust in 
religion...... He himself had determined to try every fact 
which was offered for his belief by the strict rules of inductive 
science and courts of justice; and every other method appeared 
to him to be treason to his intellect, and to reduce truth, where 
truth of fact was before everything essential, to the truth of fable, 
or fiction, or emotional opinion. This was at the bottom of his 
mind, however unguardedly he expressed himself.” 

But of the accusation that Newman was careless of truth, 
J. A. Froude writes thus :— 

“ Kingsley, in truth, entirely misunderstood Newman’s charac- 
ter. Newman’s whole life had been a struggle fortruth. He had 
neglected his own interests; he had never thought of them at all. 
He had brought to bear a most powerful and most subtle intellect 
to support the convictions of a conscience which was super- 
stitiously sensitive. His single object had been to discover what 
were the real relations between man and his maker, and to shape 
his own conduct by the conclusions at which he arrived. To 


represent such a person as careless of truth was neither generous 
nor even reasonable.” —(Short Studies, IV,, pp. 326-7.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID WARD. 
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MR. BROWNING AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr1r,—On reading my letter in print, I find that I omitted one 
characteristic passage. On recovering from his surprise at 
the flat contradiction between Mr. Disraeli’s public and private 
criticisms on the pictures of the year, Mr. Browning asked 
him for an explanation. “Oh!” said Mr. Disraeli, “the ex- 
planation is simple. Men like to be praised most for that in 
which they excel least.” And then, after the general laugh 
which this caused, Browning went straight on to relate his 
second encounter with Lord Beaconsfield at the next Academy 
dinner. 

There was no sort of malice in Mr. Browning’s references 
to Lord Beaconsfield. He simply told two excellent stories of 
that remarkable man, with some comments of his own which 
were not intended to be taken too seriously.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonshire Club, May 6th. Matcotm MacCo.t. 


THE CLERGY DISCIPLINE BILL. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Would not the conscientious clerical scruple be best 
satisfied, in the case of future institutions, by the Bishop in- 
serting in the form of institution a proviso that, on conviction 
of certain specified crimes, suck institution should thereupon 
be wholly void? The sentence of deprivation would thus, on 
conviction, have been pronounced by the Bishop himself.—I 
am, Sir, &e., ge 











POETRY. 


THE CUCKOO. 

May’s minstrel swings on the topmost bough, 

The greenest bough of an old elm-tree ; 
He plights no troth and he breaks no vow, 

A houseless wanderer bold and free : 
And he chants to his playmates near, 
His listening playmates near, 

Of the rays unshorn that bring 

Warm days and frolics of spring,— 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 

In the merriest time of the year. 


Forbid the solace of home to know, 
Or dutiful ministry’s crowning grace,— 
Some twist primeval has hardened so 
In the long career of a vagrant race ; 
Though he build no timely nest, 
Or semblance of a nest, 
In the way admired and best, 
His lay enchains the ear 
With an elfin power to cheer,— 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
In the jubilant prime of the year. 


A lover and maiden sit hand-in-hand, 
One true to one, by the hawthorn-spray ; 

And bless sweet tokens all over the land 
Of a new-born life in the smile of May, 
The quickening smile of May: 

Then a note rings quaintly clear 

From a throat well known and dear,— 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
In the bonnie green youth of the year. 








ART. 


a 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
By a slip in last week’s notice, the picture called Night, by 
Mr. W. E. Norton, was attributed to another artist. An 
apology is due to both. And it may be added that, on a 
second review, the praise given to the picture appears 
grudging; work so good as study, so convincing as effect, so 
beautiful in its rendering of the misty waver of reflected hulls 
and spars on water in moonlight, deserves to be distinguished 
with all emphasis, the more so that its author’s name is so 
little known. It is decidedly one of the best things in the 





Academy. One or two other remarks may be added to the 
brief notes of last week. In the case of Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait, the disturbing colour-element is the brown back- 
ground. The painter would seem to have come nearer what 
he was trying for in the less positive background of the other: 
picture,—the colour of dark, vague atmosphere. But full 
acknowledgment should be made of the extraordinary truth: 
with which the note of flesh has been struck in the arms and 
bosom of the sitter (the face suffers a little in comparison), 
and of the fine, expressive drawing of the hand and mouth. 
Visitors who wish to train their eyes, cannot do better 
than compare the portrait in these particulars with other: 
works in the exhibition. An attack was made in the 
same article on the prestige which appears to hedge all 
pictures whose subject is taken from Greek mythology, as if 
“imagination” were something acquired with tuzrw, The 
attack seems to be justified, when one sees how the subject- 
nimbus sanctifies the bad colour and undistinguished form of 
the President’s Return of Persephone—(where is the painter 
of the Summer Night ?)—or how even the lower appeal of a 
vernacular mythology carries off the worse colour and the 
formlessness of Mr. Dicksee’s Mountain of the Winds. There 
is more imagination, in the proper sense of the word, in the 
woman’s attitude in Mr. Greiffenhagen’s Idyll than in a room- 
ful of illustrations whose interest depends on a fable anda 
label, just as there is more poetry in a meeting of lovers in a line- 
of Burns than in twenty “ Epics of Hades.” To refer to poetic 
myths by one’s subject is but too easy a way of distracting 
attention from an unexpressive lay-figure and a failure of 
pictorial imagination. In the case of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
picture, certain reserves are due. The dramatic imagination 
of the subject, in scenery, incident, and disposition, is happy,. 
and the colour, but for a doubtful pink light, is pleasant 
enough ; but the pictorial ideals of the artist are as mixed as his 
archeology. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s picture, on the other hand, in 
its invention of subject, its lovely and expressive disposition 
of the figures, its original and beautiful scheme of colour 
based on natural effect, in its sum of all these counts in an 
artistic verdict, is the finest work in the present Academy. 
Yet pictorial imagination does not deal only with such high 
poetic subjects, and it shows itself as indubitably in a bottle 
or a tablecloth by Mr. Orchardson as it refuses itself to a 
Greek masquerade by Mr. Goodall. A portrait of some rc- 
finement, though thin in quality, by Mr. Longstaff (292) may 
be added to those mentioned last week; the drawing of Mr. 
McLure Hamilton’s portrait of Mrs. Gladstone is fine; and 
landscapes by Mr. Wellwood Ratshay and Mr. Archibald Kay 
show some promise. Mr. J. R. Reid’s work is vivid and fresh ; 
and Mr. Macbeth recovers lost ground by his little picture in 
the first room. 


When one turns from the consideration of the artists. 
already dealt with to the surrounding work, it is an in- 
evitable reflection that of eleven hundred and sixty-two. 
oil-paintings exhibited, not far from eleven hundred and 
fifty had better not have been oil-paintings at all. A 
certain number deserve treatment in another medium, but 
such merits as they possess are obscured by the use of a 
medium that requires a sensibility for colour and for quality. 
Take Mr. Fildes’s Doctor. As colour it has no value (an active 
offence where colour is used at all); in quality it is poor (com- 
pare anything of Mr. Orchardson’s); but the observation of 
character in the doctor’s face is worth giving in black-and- 
white. The cheap melodrama of the accessory figures might 
well be omitted. This large mistake in medium, disguised by 
an appeal to sentiment, is said to be one of the works which 
Mr. Tate is pressing on a somewhat coy nation; if all 
are like this, the coyness is an agreeable surprise. The 
work of Messrs. La Thangue, Stanhope Forbes, and Bramley 
in the present Academy is in much the same case as. 
Mr. Fildes’s. In many of their figures and faces—for 
instance, in the mad, happy faces of Mr. Forbes’s Halle- 
lujah Lasses—there is capital observation of character; but 
how terribly is this labour thrown away on what a photo- 
graph would have instantly fixed! Colour here, too, is a 
negative quantity; the painful observation of values serves a 
scientific, not a pictorial purpose; and the effort at composi- 
tion hardly improves what can only be praised as an in- 
teresting collection of types. This is, indeed, a kind of 
history, that history which tue outsider is constantly de- 
manding of painting; but how needlessly inconvenient its, 
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form! Black-and-white sketches of such scenes might be 
packed by thousands in a room that will only contain one or 
two canvases of this size. 

To estimate from the present exhibition the way in which 
the Academy is doing its duty to the art of the country, is to 
restate a case familiar to all those who have a right to an 
opinion on the subject, but not yet familiar enough to those 
who could make that opinion operative, and carefully obscured 
by the greater number of so-called critics. To walk through 
this exhibition is to become curious as to who were the people 
responsible for hanging it, since so much of the best work of 
outsiders is cornered or skied, so much of the worst paraded. 
Some light is thrown on the cause of this when the names are 
found to be those of Messrs. Pettie, Herkomer, Graham, Faed, 
and Horsley. Mr. Pettie, indeed, one might suppose artist 
enough to know good work when he saw it; and Mr. Herkomer 
is qualified to judge black-and-white work, however peculiar 
his ideas may be about its nomenclature. Otherwise it is a 
tribunal pour rire. One sympathises with Mr. Faed’s feelings 
when confronted with a Sargent, Mr. Graham’s wounded sus- 
ceptibility before a landscape not expressed in primary tints: 
Mr. Horsley was perhaps blushing elsewhere when the Solomon 
was hung. To take one example, is it excusable that work so 
respectable, to say no more, as Mr. Hitchcock’s Maternité should 
be skied while so much incompetence is accommodated on so 
lavish a length of line? So much for the hanging. Of the 
selection it is harder to judge; but what is to be thought of a 
body that professes to represent English painting, and either 
discourages from sending in, or rejects, the two foremost 
groups of our younger painters, the painters of the Glasgow 
Institute and those of the New English Art Club? Is it 
creditable that before younger painters of talent are received 
at Burlington House, their distinction should come as news 
to the Academicians from a public they have convinced out- 
side, and that at the doors of the Academy there should be 
an exhibition of pictures by men unknown within its walls, 
that so nearly rivals the best things there in quality and 
number? So much for the representation this year of English 
painting. But what is at fault this year and every year is the 
ludicrous constitution of the Academy. Let us suppose a 
similar body constituted for literature. It is as if there were 
no such thing as printing, and the publication of new books 
depended, if it was not to be done at the author’s expense 
to a private circle, on his securing a place out of a limited 
number for reading it aloud in an annual congress. But 
certain authors, because of some popular success early in 
life—let us stretch a point, and say a legitimate artistic 
success (for few Academicians have not been artists at 
one moment or another)—have secured a perpetual right to 
eight apiece of the best places out of this limited number, and 
to the social and commercial prestige of the right, and that 
entirely without reference to whether they continue to produce 
good work or not. Who would stand such a thing in literature, 
so absurd a scheme for the comfortable petrifaction of. forty 
authors, and the repression of rising talent? But the Academy 
is such a close corporation for superannuated artists. The 
superannuation sometimes begins before admission; the Peri 
is grey before the gate opens, and by a further perverse 
ingenuity of constitution, must dangle in probation as an Asso- 
ciate, with every temptation to tamper with an already compro- 
mised artistic virtue. No better means was ever devised for the 
sterilising of artists. It will be asked what better constitution 
can be suggested, and the question is no easy one to answer. 
Paris has shown what happens with a pure democracy in art; 
every one would prefer to fall into the hands of an oligarchy 
of the artists among the Academicians, to the futility and 
corruption of a plébiscite of all exhibiting animals. But 
certain obvious reforms ought to be demanded till they are 
conceded. Associateship should be abolished; the right of 
Academicians to exhibit without question, limited to one or two 
works. The jury of selection should be composed of artists 
from within the Academy (and the Academicians know well 
enough who they are), combined with representatives of the 
leading schools outside the Academy (and the artists within 
know well enough who they are), the jury for the time being 
to fill up any vacancies occurring in the Academy. A further 





measure which has often been urged is that the number of 
works which any outsider may send in should be limited to | 
two. This would reduce by thousands the number of works 
sent in, and make a real selection a possibility, The number 


of oil-paintings exhibited ought to be reduced by half at least ; 
five hundred is hugely more than the yearly output of 
paintings in this country that can be with dignity exhi- 
bited by a public body. Rooms would thus be freed for the 
exhibition of designs for the applied arts, of black-and- 
white work in its various forms, of pastel, and so forth ; 
each art to be judged by a specially qualified jury. It 
may appear useless and hopeless to throw out or repeat 
these suggestions of reform in the case of a body whose con- 
stitution has long braved criticism and reason as strikingly as 
its commercial success has distanced competition. But an 
honest and instructed criticism must in time make some im- 
pression on the public; and, to take an example, if the Directors 
of the New Gallery had as much discrimination as they have 
opportunity, they might get together an exhibition even more 
dangerous to the credit of the other, than the Grosvenor 
Gallery has been once and again.. There would remain on the 
line at Burlington House the portrait of commerce, the por- 
trait commissioned to some Academical hack by the vanity 
of a sitter secure thus of exhibition; there would remain the 
picture of commerce, the illustrated-paper supplement, need- 
lessly coloured. If the Royal Academy of Arts considers 
that its duty is done by collecting shillings from the crowds 
that enjoy these things, so be it; but artists will surely some 
day effectively revolt against such a government of their 
affairs. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——_»>———_ 
CLEVELAND AND THE DALE-FOLK.* 


In an age of globe-trotting and “shilling shockers ”—when 
our eyes, like those of the fool, whether we will or no, are, 
during three-fourths of our waking hours, in the ends of the 
earth, and our minds on the stretch for the last new gossip or 
sensation, the more extravagant the more welcome, from this 
world or any other—one turns with a grateful feeling of repose 
and reality to such a book as this. The author, the Rev. J.C. 
Atkinson, is the parson of the parish of Danby in Cleveland, 
a tract of seven miles in length from north to south, by nearly 
six in breadth, and rising from 300 ft. to 1,420 ft. above the 
sea-level. It forms the nearest portion to Whitby of the 
upland district, called generally the Dales, well known to all 
visitors of that watering-place for its singular and wild beauty, 
and the invigorating qualities of its air. A cursory drive or 
walk over those grand moorlands leaves the impression that 
the population must be thin, and the soil too poor to repay 
the labour of tilling it. The fact, however, is otherwise. 
Besides the largest farm, which Lord Downe keeps in his own 
hands, there are in Danby parish eight farms of over one hun- 
dred acres, and upwards of seventy averaging seventy-five acres 
each, besides small plots, or “ cow-keepings,” occupied by Dales- 
men, a hardy, simple, and industrious folk, warmly attached to 
the soil and their holdings, which as a rule descend from father 
to son, leases being scarcely known. They are descendants of 
the Danes, who followed King Halfdene in A.D. 875 in the 
invasion of Northumbria, and amongst whom “he parted or 
dealt these lands, so that thenceforth they went on ploughing 
and tilling them.” From that time, Danby has had an 
authentic history, which has been a loving study to Mr. 
Atkinson during his long incumbency of forty-five years, and 
with every phase of which he is as familiar as he is with the 
natural history and folk-lore, and the habits and vernacular 
of his very attractive parishioners. 

But it is not every man who has lived for half-a-century in 
a place with his eyes open, who can give us a picture, at once 
trustworthy and readable, of such a corner of Old England. 
He must be a many-sided or all-round man,—an antiquary 
who does not prose; an observer who can wait for, and 
glean when ripe, “the harvest of a quiet eye” from the soil, 
trees, rocks, and the fauna and flora of his home; he must 
have a keen and sympathetic ear for the odd and racy words 
and ways, and the lingering half-beliefs and superstitions of 
the native folk; and if, besides, he is a sportsman, who does 
not let rod or gun interfere with his duty, so much the better 
for him as chronicler. In all these respects Mr. Atkinson is 
well qualified, exceptionally so as an antiquary, for he is the 
author of a Glossary of the Cleveland District and editor of 





* Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. By the Rev. J. ©. Atkinson. London = 
Macmillan and Co, ’ 
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the Whitby and Rievaulx Cartularies, and has opened and 
examined some hundred “ houes,” or pre-historic grave-mounds, 
in the district. Indeed, personally, we should have been glad 
had some of the space devoted to antiquities been given to 
other subjects, while we admit that it is well to have put all 
such matters on record once for all. 

Moreover, far from being dull reading, we come upon dis- 
cussions as lively as those of Sir Arthur Wardour and Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck. For instance, Mr. Ord, the historian of 
Cleveland, has discovered, on Danby Low Moors, “the remains 
of a complete British town of vast magnitude, sufficient to 
afford room for a whole tribe of Brigantes,” and has been 
followed more timidly by other compilers. With the upholders 
of this theory our author deals (pp. 161-77) much as Theodore 
Parker, in the Fable for Critics, treats the orthodox brethren 
who accused him of heresy, and tried to “read him out :”— 

“He bangs and bethwacks them, their backs he salutes 

With the whole tree of knowledge torn up by the roots.” 
The British town is demolished as completely as Mr. Oldbuck’s 
Roman pretorium was by Edie Ochiltree’s unwelcome “ Pre- 
torium here! Pretorium there! I ken the biggin’ o’t;” and 
nothing is left but surface iron-workings abandoned centuries 
ago for richer deposits. 

Passing to the district folk-lore, one finds oneself in most 
refreshing company. Our space will not allow us to tell 
of “Hart Hall Hob,” the “ Wise Man of Stokesley,” or other 
tempting myths; but we may note the finding of the last 
fairy bairn in Danby. The author’s informant told him, in per- 
fect good faith, that she knew the lass well who found it as she 
was raking in the hay-field, “liggin in a swathe of the half- 
made hay, as bonny a lahtle thing as iver you seen. But it 
did na stay lang wi’ t’ lass as fun [found] it. It sort o 
dwinied away, and she aimed [supposed] the fairy mother 
couldn’t deea wivout it any langer.” (p. 54.) Probably Mr. 
Atkinson is the last English parson who will be seriously 
called on, as he was by old Dinah, to lay the spirits who were 
making her house uncomfortable. “I told her at last I could 
not, did not profess to, lay spirits, and her reply was :—‘ Ab, 
but if I had sent for a priest o’ t? au’d Church he wad ’a’ 
deean it. They wur a vast mair powerful conjurers than you 
Church-priests.’” (p. 59.) Another old woman threatened on 
her death-bed that she would “come again ” (haunt them) if 
she wasn’t carried to her burial by the church road, under 
which threat the bearers struggled with the coffin through an 
almost impassable snow-drift, instead of going along the ridge 
at the side (p. 230). 

To pass on, what lover of old words will not thank Mr. 
Atkinson for “ bride-rush ” (a wedding), “ yebble ” (well-to-do), 
“avril” or “arval” (bread and ale,—used at funerals, where 


the heir ate and drank himself into his land), and fifty other | 


words scattered about these pages. We must note, in passing 
unwillingly over the ornithology, the triumphant vindication 
of the cock-starling as a “ monogamist ” and a total abstainer 
from strawberries (pp. 315-19), and the grounds for calling the 
land-rails and water-rails the “artful dodgers” amongst birds 
{p. 335). We must, however, still make room for a couple of 
stories, samples of many such, before parting with the book. 
The parson, having taken an old poacher into his service, on 
the promise of amendment, and perfected under his instruc- 
tions the imitation of the plover’s call, went out one day with 
a parishioner in pursuit of those wary birds. They separated 
after a short time, and after a blank walk for nearly an hour, 
the parson tried his call, and was overjoyed to hear it answered 
on the other side of a neighbouring ridge. Stealing up 
towards the brow, he repeated it at intervals of half-a-minute, 
getting regularly answered from the other side. When close 
to the brow, he made a rush forward with his gun “at the 
ready,” and came, not upon a plover, but upon his companion, 
also “at the ready,” who had also been taking lessons in bird- 
calling. The snowstorms on these moorlands, though wonder- 
fully beautiful, are apt to be dangerous, and to leave very 
disagreeable drifts in all hollows. One day, when out on his 
rounds, the parson became aware of a small figure in front of 
him in a drift in the road, nowhere less than about a yard deep. 
It proved to be a sturdy boy of nine, to whom the parson 
shouted: “What are you doing here such a day as this?” 
“Please, ah’s gannan yam.” “And where do you live?” 
* Please, Sir, anent t’ blacksmith’s.” ‘And what are you out 
here for?” “Please, Sir, a’ve been ta schual.” “Been to 
school! why, there’d be no one there.” “Please, Sir, yes, 





Sir, there was me and t’ tweea teachers.” The sturdy little 
Dalesman was through his troubles, and within one hundred 
yards of his home, tv which the parson sent him on rejoicing 
with what coppers he had in his pocket. 





MR. W. G. GRACE ON CRICKET.* 

In compiling the cricket annals of the last forty years, quorum 
pars maxima fuit, Mr. Grace has had a difficult task, on the 
completion of which he is cordially to be congratulated. His 
own Homeric achievements loom large on almost every page, 
and yet there is no thrasonical spirit apparent in his mode of 
narrating them. He has faithfully chronicled his “ pairs of 
spectacles” as well as his centuries, his failures as well as his 
triumphs, and it will assuredly comfort the aspiring cricketer 
to learn that, although Mr. Grace cannot remember when he 
began to play cricket, his recognition as a “star” of the first 
magnitude was only won by long and patient labour,—a case 
of per aspera ad astra. Hereditary propensity was strong 
in him on both sides; indeed, his father was in some 
respects a greater enthusiast than any of his sons. Thus, 
when he was a medical student, and unable to get away 
during the daytime, “he and a number of companions 
were in the habit of going to Durdham Downs and prac- 
tising between the hours of five and eight in the morning.” 
Mr. Grace and his brother emulated the paternal example, but, 
he is fain to add, “at not quite so early an hour.” Then there 
was his maternal uncle, Mr. Pocock, another earnest enthusiast, 
and mainstay of the Mangotsfield Club—the earliest arena in 
which the Graces displayed their prowess—who thought 
nothing of walking twelve miles twice a week to play ina 
match, and who was never satisfied unless he could hit a single 
stump six times in twenty balls; and, lastly, his mother, who, 
though she laid no claim to being considered a player, yet 
understood the true inwardness of the game as well as any of 
the family. “She was certainly most enthusiastic,” writes Mr. 
Grace, “and ever ready with sound counsel and cheering 
words.” Wherever her sons were playing, they never failed to 
keep her acquainted with their achievements by telegraph or 
post. The ancient legend as to his sisters’ proficiency in the 
game is exploded by Mr. Grace. They never did more than 
field or bowl a few balls. But every member of the household, 
down to the dogs, was infected with enthusiasm for the game. 
Here is a delightful account of the ussistance lent by these 
dumb but intelligent fielders :— 

“From first to last we had three dogs whose services were in- 
valuable: ‘Don,’ ‘Ponto, and ‘Noble.’ ‘Noble’ was a most 
intelligent retriever, and would go into the water for the ball 
without hesitation. ‘Ponto’ took his position at the side of the 
bowler, and watched the flight of the ball with as much care as 
the batsman; and when it was hit over the trees, would listen 
carefully until he heard it crash among the branches and then 
make straight to the spot where it fell. His instinct was re- 
markable, and with a little training we got him to do wonders. 
A ball bowled to the off he expected to be hit on that side, and he 
did not take kindly to E. M.’s pulling. They had plenty of pluck, 
too; for they would present their chest to the ball, no matter how 
hard it was hit, and time after time I have seen them catch it on 
the bound with their mouth.” 

Dogs, however, are not the only creatures attracted by or 
concerned with cricket. It is told. of Clarke’s All-England 
Eleven, that on one occasion, when it visited Cornwall, a man 
fielding at long-on flushed a covey of partridges. In 1875, 
the “Gloucestershire v. Nottinghamshire” match at Trent 
Bridge had to be stopped for a while, owing to the swallows 
flitting across the wicket. This curious incident is recorded 
in Mr. Grace’s pages, and it may be supplemented by the ex- 
perience of the writer of this review, who once, while practising 
in Lancashire, bowled a ball at which a swallow suddenly 
darted, knocking itself senseless by the violence of the collision. 
Unlike the infant prodigy of the musical world, Mr. Grace 
worked his way gradually up through all the successive stages 
which separate cricket in the orchard—we had well-nigh said, on 
the hearth—from All-Englandform. For several years he had 
to be content with short innings in family practice games, the 
rule being fifteen minutes each to the senior members, and 
five to the juniors, with fielding ad lib. Moreover, his three 
elder brothers were all fine performers, who kept him in whole- 
some subjection. Of E. M. Grace in particular the champion 
speaks in terms of natural and fraternal pride, owning that in his 
own palmiest days he never inspired such panic amongst local 
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cricketers as that created by the advent of his brother, “lord of 
the unerring eye,” the prince of points and of pullers, of whom a 
good judge once remarked : “ The only thing that man cannot 
do in the cricket-field is keep wicket to his own bowling.” 
E. M. Grace, it is hardly necessary to add, was not merely a 
terror to local cricketers. In his best year, 1863, when he 
played for the All-England Eleven, “South v. North,” and 
“Gentlemen v. Players,” he scored close on 1,000 runs in 
twenty-seven innings, or an average of 35, and he has played 
for his county with success for thirty years,—an almost 
unprecedented record. 

The brief historical survey with which the book opens is a 
good piece of condensation, and we are glad to find in it that 
delightful testimony to the love of the game which dates back 
to the year 1670, when the Chaplain on board H.M.S. 
‘ Assistance’ wrote as follows from Antioch, on May 6th of 
that year:—‘ This morning early, at the least forty of the 
English, with his worthy the Consull, rode out of the city 
about four miles to the Greene Platte, a fine valley by a river 
side, to recreate themselves with such pastimes and sports, 
such as duck-hunting, fishing, shooting, hand-ball, and 
krickett.” Parsons seem to have always had a great affinity 
for the game, for we find Horace Walpole in 1749 saying: “I 
could tell you of Lord Montford’s making cricket-matches 
and fetching up parsons by express from different parts of 
England to play on Richmond Green.” It is not, however, 
as an antiquarian that Mr. Grace claims attention. As 
he frankly says, “I would rather read a hundred pages 
of Frederick Lillywhite’s Scores and Biographies any day 
than half-a-dozen pages which try to prove it is absolutely 
untrue that the game had its origin in Rome or Greece, 
or indeed anywhere but in England.” Mr. Grace has 
no sympathies with such academic speculations as, for 
example, whether by jaculator audax Horace meant to cast 
suspicion on the “ deliveries” of Enceladus. He is, above all. 
things, “a player pure and simple,” who out of the fullness of 
his unrivalled experience of the game, bas put together a 
book worthy to rank alongside of the immortal treatises of 
Nyren and Pycroft. It has no pretence to literary skill, but 
it has the merit of being written in a perfectly straightforward 
and unaffected style, happily free from the monstrosities 
which figure so largely in the despatches of the sporting corre- 
spondent of to-day. What could be more graphic than the 
following picture of his brother, E. M. Grace, at point >— 

“Nerve goes a great length in that position; and those who 
have it most perform the greatest feats. My brother, E. M., was 
the finest point I have ever seen; for not only did he bring off 
some extraordinary catches that came at a terrific pace straight 
to him, but he could tell almost by intuition where the batsman 
meant to put the ball, and no matter how close he stood, never 
failed to hold it. With a poky batsman he took the most 
outrageous liberties, and times without number he has taken the 
ball within an inch or two of the bat. He exercised a magnetic 
influence upon certain batsmen. No matter how hard they tried, 
they could not keep the ball away from him, and Jupp in his later 
days got fairly ‘stuck up’ by his restless activity and catlike 
quickness. He was equally certain with either hand, whether the 
ball was hit at his feet or a foot or two above his head.” : 
The ability to recognise talent is not bounded in Mr. Grace’s 
case by the family circle. Perhaps the most interesting 
section of the book is that entitled “Cricketers I Have 
Met,” comprising a considerable number of short sketches 
or “appreciations,” as we have been taught to say, of the 
great players of the last half-century. Young amateurs 
of to-day will find much to interest and even surprise 
them in these sketches. It is evident that Mr. Grace thinks 
that while cricket has levelled up enormously, the giants of 
the past could compare favourably with those of the present. 
“T sometimes think,” he says on p. 310, “if a bowler of the 
quality of Freeman were to appear to-day, he would astonish 
the majority of good batsmen, who think it a first-rate per- 
formance to keep up their wickets against medium-pace 
bowlers, because they can break a little both ways.” In 
another place, Mr. Grace speaks of Freeman as the best fast 
bowler he ever played against, and those who can look back 
twenty or twenty-five years will endorse the champion’s 
eulogies of his “lovely, free action.” It was indeed a beautiful 
sight to see him bowl, though from the batsman’s point of 
view it was not so inspiring. “When the ball hit you, you 
felt as if you had been cut with a knife, or a piece of skin had 
been snipped off.” In 1869, when Mr. Grace was batting in 
his best form, Freeman “beat” him with a shooter, “and 
after the ball hit the wicket, it kept spinning for a few seconds 








between the stumps, and then lay perfectly dead at the bottom 
of them.” Truly a shameless and unconscionable ball! 

Mr. Grace’s homage to the cricketing genius of Mr. Allan 
Steel is brief, but singularly eloquent: “I cannot help saying 
that I never envied a county the possession of any cricketer 
so much as I envied Lancashire the possession of Mr. A. G. 
Steel;” and again: “TI do not believe he has ever been troubled 
with nervousness at any period of his innings.” Of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, again, Mr. Grace’s sketch is admirable: “As a 
batsman he had a commanding and beautiful style, and score? 
at a very fast pace against all kinds of bowling. I remember 
hearing some one remark that his style was the champagne of 
cricket, and I thought it hit the nail full on the head.” To 
Lord Harris Mr. Grace is knit by the ties of close friendship, 
strengthened, in earlier days at least, by two peculiar bonds = 
“We never sailed but we were ill together, and we never got 
on our legs to attempt a speech without wishing we had never 
been born.” 

The chapters devoted to batting, bowing, and fielding are- 
excellent. It is worthy of notice in regard to the former, that 
Mr. Grace strongly advocates the use of an undersized bat by 
non-adult players, just as he recommends young bowlers to- 
practise at a shortened pitch. Noteworthy also is his advocacy, 
even in these fin de siecle days, of the cultivation of the “lob,” 
of which it may be said, as of Congreve’s Amoret, that its 
artlessness is most artful. There are some omissions in 
Mr. Grace’s pages, but taken all round, it is a very complete 
and interesting record. Amongst his “curiosities,” he ought 
to have secured the problems which Mr. Dodgson is credited 
with having propounded in the Christ Church common-room. 
He is reported to have asked, in one of them, what the umpire’s 
decision would be if the ball broke in two, and one section 
was caught by the fielder? Such whimsical fancies, however, 
might be out of place in so practical a treatise. As it stands, 
it is well worthy of the reputation of the most accomplished 
expert that has ever adorned the cricket-field. 





CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN ENGLAND.* 

As far as we can see, this book has only one fault,—the field 
it covers is so wide, the period of time is so long, the develop- 
ments and branches of the subject are so many, as to inter- 
fere tosome extent with the delight and interest of the reader. 
Even in a thick volume like this, it was impossible to do more- 
than sketch the outlines of the history, which in itself is cer- 
tainly one of the most important and most suggestive that 
could be written. A study of the way in which a nation 
throughout its life has been educated, of the means used to- 
train and amuse children’s minds, is, in fact, a great part of 
the study of a nation’s psychology; and out of this psycho- 
logy its history grows. Nothing can be more interesting. 
And though the writer of this book makes no pretension to- 
any scientific method, her study of the subject being purely 
literary and from the outside, the information she has collected 
will be useful to a wider circle of students than that which 
takes a merely curious and antiquarian interest in The Child 
and his Book. 

The period of time which this book occupies is as long as- 
the history of England. It begins with the Druids, and ends. 
with the present century, nominally with the year 1826, soon 
after which the present great stream of children’s literature- 
began to flow. The writer very wisely does not attempt to do- 
more than mention a few leading names after that date. The 
development in the last sixty years, both of children and their 
literature, has been far too great and swift to be studied at 
the end of a long book. In this, as in everything else, the 
wonderful nineteenth century must have a history of its own. 

Hardly anything is known of the education of children 
before England became Christian. They had some kind of 
training, no doubt, Even savages use some discipline with 
the young ones of their tribe. Legend—there is hardly any 
other guide—says that the priests of the ancient Britons: 
taught the children by long strings of rhymes, which they 
toiled for years, long after they were children, to learn by 
heart. The methods of the early Christian priests were not 
very different, for books were far too scarce and too valuable 
to be placed in the hands of children, except those whose 
parents were rich enough to insist on a really good education 





* The Child and his Book: Some Arcount of the History and Progress of 
Children’s Literature in England. By Mrs _ E. M. Field, Author of “ Ethne,’” 
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for them. Considering the times, however, a great deal was 
tuught to English children before the Conquest,—grammars, 
vocabularies, “ colloquies,” were written for them, and much 
strange and quaint information found its way into their minds 
‘01 such subjects as geography and natural history. Up to 
the sixteenth century, most books for children were written in 
the form of colloquy, or dialogue, and a great deal of good advice, 
as well as of varied learning, was conveyed in this way. The 
books seem to have been pleasanter than the discipline, which 
however, severe as it was—an instrument, we imagine, well 
adapted to help the survival of the fittest—hardly crushed the 
mounting spirits of the young English of that day. 

We cannot here follow the author in her interesting account 
of the advance of education throughout the Middle Ages, the 
growing importance of children in the minds of their elders, 
and the many additions, in consequence of this, made to 
children’s literature. The stories which the monks told, 
turning the old classical legends into romantic allegories of 
their own, were quite as much for the children as for their 
parents,—in fact, it seems to us that this book does much to 
prove that books for the amusement of children, as such, 
are to a great extent the growth of modern times. It is 
not so very long since there seemed nothing unnatural in the 
fact that those books which were favourites with the grown-up 
people, were favourites with the children too. For instance, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe were certainly 
not written for children; nor, still more certainly, was 
Gulliver's Travels. And in those days the children were more, 
not less, childlike than they are now with a whole army of 
authors and books of their own. They read things far 
above their capacity, but in so doing, we will venture 
to say that they educated themselves. It is not many 
years since, to the present writer's knowledge, a little 
girl of five years old loved Shakespeare better than 
any of the story-books supposed to be fit for her age. No 
one can say now what she understood; probably not more 
than the stories: but it was in this way, more than by books 
specially written for them, that our forefathers and mothers 
gained that cultivation which can never be reached and seized 
upon by any mere education, instruction, examination, of 
the present day. So it was in the Middle Ages: tracts, 
rhymes, catechisms, grammars, were written for children, but 
the old classical stories were their real food, and the A B C 
of their horn-books did its best work in leading on to their 
studies in the great world of imagination which was slowly 
waking from its long sleep all round them. 

Mrs. Field enters very fully into all that the children 
learned in those days, and the books from which they learned 
it; also into that part of their education which was concerned 


with their manners, a most amusing study. On the whole, | 


severely trained as they were, children had not altogether a 
bad time then. The better born were received for their 
education into kings’ and noblemen’s houses; while the poor 
scholar knew, even better than he knows now—the competition 
being so much less—that with hard work he might hope some 
day to be a Bishop, or even Lord Chancellor. 

It seems that the Puritan time was by far the worst time 
that children ever went through in England. They became 
“‘ miserable little sinners.”” The whole of life and thought, at 
least as represented by books, took a morbid, unnatural, un- 
healthy tinge. Children’s minds were filled with terror, with 
self-consciousness, with unwholesome and ridiculous allegorical 
teaching. What seems to us now only quaintly and laughably 
hideous in the way of literature, such as the “ emblems,” the 
rhymes, the Scripture histories made into verse, the repulsive 
stories and ludicrous ‘moral pastimes,” were the real food on 
which English children were brought up. If there had been 
aothing stern and strong, in a right sense, at the back of all 
this rubbish, the English character would have been totally 
ruined. As it is, England will never lose the scars left by that 
period, graphically described by Mrs. Field in her chapter 
ealled ‘ The Fear of the Lord and of the Broomstick.” 

The story grows more interesting as it goes on, describing 
‘all the gradual development of the eighteenth century, the 
history of spelling-books, all the odd affectations which sprang 
ap as a sort of reaction from the hard Puritan time, the sub- 
stitution of morality for religion, and then the fairy-tales, 
Goody Two-Shoes, the numbers of really delightful little 
books published by Newbery, the writings of Jane Taylor and 
her contemporaries,—in short, a few chapters given to a subject 





and a period which might well fill a large book. Mrs. Field 
herself says that her book is only intended as mémoires pour 
servir. It is this, but it isa great deal more. It is a series of 
studies, rather too much condensed, but well worth careful 
reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and interest. 
And the studies are made more valuable by being the work of 
a very thoughtful and an accomplished writer. 





LAPSUS CALAMI.* 
“J. K. S.” need not despair of being thought to have more 
than a touch of the genius of Calverley. Many of these little 
poems are almost as good as Calverley’s, though some are 
very poor, and in a volume of only eighty-eight pages there 
should not have been any deadly-lively pieces. But the 
majority of these verses are full of life and humour. Parodies 
of moderate merit are so easy, that we seldom enjoy parodies ; 
but “J. K.S.’s” parodies are of more than moderate merit. 
They do not merely make one smile and then regret that one 
has smiled from the sense of emptiness which follows; they 
make one almost think that the parody must have been 
written by the poet parodied in a moment of amused self- 
ridicule. Nothing can be better, for instance, than the 
lines “Of A. H. C.” (Arthur Hugh Clough), which might 
very well have been written in a mood of self-mockery by 
Clough himself; and we question whether Walt Whitman 
could have written anything bringing out so effectively the 
intolerable inflation and prolixity of his own flat enthusiasm, 
as the following :— 
“Or W. W. (Americanus). 
“The clear cool note of the cuckoo which has ousted the legiti- 
mate nest-holder, 
The whistle of the railway guard despatching the train to the 
inevitable collision, 
The maiden’s monosyllabic reply to a polysyllabic proposal, 
The fundamental note of the last trump, which is presumably 
D natural : 
All of these are sounds to rejoice in, yea to let your very ribs 
re-echo with : 
But better than all of them is the absolutely ' last chord of the 
apparently inexhaustible pianoforte player.” 


And still better, because flying at a higher mark, and catching 
the elaborate brusquerie and conundrum-loving manner of the 
later Browning, with quite marvellous ease and accuracy, is 
the following :— 
“Or R. B.—I. To A. S. 
“ Birthdays ? yes, in a general way; 
For the most if not for the best of men : 
You were born (I suppose) on a certain day : 
So was I: or perhaps in the night: what then ? 


Only this: or at least, if more, 

You must know, not think it, and learn, not speak : 
There is truth to be found on the unknown shore, 
And many will find where few will seek. 


For many are called and few are chosen, 

And the few grow many as ages lapse : 

But when will the many grow few: what dozen 
Is fused into one by Time’s hammer-taps ? 


A bare brown stone in a babbling brook :— 

It was wanton to hurl it there, you say : 

And the moss, which clung in the sheltered nook 

(Yet the stream runs cooler), is washed away. 

That begs the question: many a prater 

Thinks such a suggestion a sound ‘stop thief !’ 

Which, may I ask, do you think the greater, 

Sergeant-at-arms or a Robber Chief ? 

And if it were not so? still you doubt ? 

Ah! yours is a birthday indeed if so. 

That were something to write a poem about, 

If one thought a little. I only know. 

PS. 

There’s a Me Society down at Cambridge, 

Where my works, cum notis variorum, 

Are talked about; well, I require the same bridge 

That Euclid took toll at as Asinorum : 

And, as they have got through several ditties 

I thought were as stiff as a brick-built wall, 

I’ve composed the above, and a stiff one it is, 

A bridge to stop asses at, once for all.” 
That sudden dash at a brow-beating question (like the re- 
bounding of a ball from a surface of which it is weary), 
“ Which, may Iask, do you think the greater, Sergeant-at-arms 
or a Robber Chief?” is an inimitable, and in a sense, an 
original stroke of mockery, of which Browning himself would 
have been proud. 

But perhaps the Kilkenny “ Election Address” is as goodas 





* Lapsus Calami, By “J. K.S.”’ Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 
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anything in this little book. “J. K.S.” has caught the ex- 
quisite Irish light-heartedness and light-headedness, and the 
lilt of the political abandon with which the Irishman gives 
himself to the fray, with genuine humour and insight. In Irish 
fights, one seldom knows how near political fury can go to 
absolute indifference as to which of the fighting parties is about 
to win; and that is just the note of this very clever “ Election 
Address,” which flings taunts about with a sort of joyous im- 
partiality as to whom they shall hit and wound :— 


«An Exection Appress, Dec., 1890. 
(Air: The Wearing of the Green.) 
Kilkenny dear, and did ye hear this most surprising news ? 
Here’s three bould men come coortin’ you and which can you 
refuse ? 
igger and a bloodier fight has never yet been seen, 
iad they've breaking one "ane heads in Committee Room 
fifteen. 
I met Chief Justice Healy and I took him by the hand: 
“Qh! how is ould Ireland, and how does she stand ? 
Potatoes rot and peasants pine: disthress will soon be seen : 
And they’re breaking one another’s heads in Committee Room 
fifteen.’ 
Dear Dillon and O’Brien bould, as I have heard men tell, 
Have gone to North Amerikey, their resources for to swell 3 
But they’re coming back to prison and the try-your weight 
machine, 
And to break the other fellows’ heads in Committee Room fifteer. 
There’s Disunited Ireland (but that same has been suppressed) : 
There’s some ‘ cowardly little scoundrels’ and a nicely feathered 
nest ; 
There's lots of cash in Paris, and the wigs are on the green, 
And they’re breaking one another’s heads in Committee Room 
fifteen. 
There’s bloody Arthur Balfour, that priest-destroying man, 
Tis he that passed Coercion, and does all the harm he can, 
A blacker and a baser brute there never yet has been, 
And he chuckles o’er the broken heads in Committee Room 
fifteen. 
He gets upon an outside car,—’tis he that has the power— 
Goes up and down the land and seeks for what we may devour— 
And bedad we’re glad to see him, and ’tis he likes being seen, 
And they’re breaking one another’s heads in Committee Room 
fifteen. 
And here is Mr. S....... , and who the deuce is he ? 
And what’s he after doing, and why would he be M.P. ? 
For he first says ‘God save Ireland!’ and then ‘ God save the 
ueen !” 
ant he blackguards thim bould fighting bhoys in Committe 
Room fifteen.” : 


For mere gay, overflowing nonsense, the “Triolets Ollendor- 
fiens” are as good as anything in the volume. “J. K. S.” was 
evidently enjoying himself heartily when he put together those 
happy inanities in a form which makes the best possible fun 
of the esthetic versifiers. Of course good nonsense is very diffi- 
cult to write, for it ought to express gaiety of heart even in its 
very nonsensicalness, and it is only when it succeeds that 
one can honestly say of it, with one of the earlier poets of this 
century : “Sense may be all true and right, but, Nonsense, 
thou art exquisite.” “J. K. S.,” however, really succeeds in 
making one feel the light-heartedness with which he put 
together these very Ollendorfian statements :— 


* TRIOLETS OLLENDORFIENS. 

Je suis le frére 

Du bon cocher : 

Oi est sa mére ? 

Je suis le frére. 

Tu es le pére 

Du jardinier : 

Je suis le frére 

Du bon cocher. 


Ou est mon canif ? 

J’ai perdu ma chatte. 

Je veux du rosbif. 

Ou est mon canif ? 

J'ai tué le Juif. 

Faut-il qu’on se batte ? 

Ou est mon canif ? 

J’ai perdu ma chatte. 

La belle cousine 

Du fils de ma bru 

Vit dans ma cuisine, 

La belle cousine! 

Ta laide voisine 

N’a jamais connu 

La belle cousine 

Du fils de ma bru.” 
“The Ballade of the Incompetent Ballade-Monger” is also 
very good. But in so small a volume there should have been 
no failures, and there are, we think, a fair number,—for 
example, the “ Political Allegory,” “The Littlego,” “To my 





Friend’s Wife,” “'Time’s Revenges,” and several others. Take 
it all in all, however, the Lapsus Calami will be a favourite 
wherever it is read. 





MR. SPOONER’S “ HISTORIES OF TACITUS.” * 
It is certainly strange that Tacitus should have been so much 
favoured by translators, so little by editors. It is only two 
or three years since the Annals were adequately dealt with by 
Mr. Furneaux, whose work, however, has still to be completed. 
The Histories were still left till Mr. Spooner undertook them. 
His edition is certainly an advance on all that has been done 
before, though Mr. Godley’s school edition, deservedly praised 
in the preface, is excellent of its kind. We can hardly, 
however, suppose that it will be final. 

To the criticism of the text, Mr. Spooner devotes a section 
of his introduction extending to about five pages. It is a 
subject on which there is little to say. The manuscripts are 
few in number, all probably belonging to one family, of 
which the Second Medicean is the oldest surviving member. 
Orelli’s careful labours left very little for successors to do. 
As Mr. Spooner puts it, “ his text, based on a careful sifting 
of the manuscripts, and adhering wherever it is possible to the 
readings of the Medicean, approximates probably as closely to 
the original as, unless some new manuscript is discovered, we 
are now ever likely to be uble to get.” Orelli, however, left 
desperately corrupt passages untouched, and there are oppor- 
tunities for editors to exercise their conjectural ingenuity in 
restoring them to something that shall be at least intelligible. 
The emendations that shall be accepted by acclamation have 
yet to be made. 

A second section describes “ The Histories and other Writings 
of Tacitus.” The observation that “the Agricola supplements 
in an important way the gap which has been left vacant by the 
lost books of the Histories,” is true and suggestive. Domi- 
tian’s reign of terror, described in chaps. 45-46, in terms 
which show the writer a reluctant witness of, and even partici- 
pator in its horrors (nostre traxere Helvidium in carcerem 
manus), “coloured the historian’s representation of the whole 
Imperial period.” We are inclined to question the propriety 
of the statement that the “ untimely death” of the historian 
prevented the carrying out of his intention to write (1) a 
history of the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, and (2) a history 
of Augustus. We know that Tacitus lived down to 117 A.D., 
when he must have been more than sixty years of age. Mr. 
Spooner himself suggests that “the task of writing nearly 
contemporary history proved less secure and less easy than 
he had anticipated.” This accounts for (1); (2) may be 
assigned to that vast number of works which never get 
beyond title-pages, though their authors live to or even 
beyond the full span of years. The essay on “The Materials 
used by Tacitus in the Composition of the Histories ” 
is full, and, on the whole, satisfactory. Due stress is 
laid on the element of personal observation in Tacitus’s 
narrative. It is not improbable that he was born as 
early as 52. If so, he must have been in his seventeenth year 
when the period of the Histories began (January, 69). But if 
he was present in the camp of the Pretorians when Otho was 
proclaimed, as Mr. Spooner thinks, he can hardly also have 
seen “ Galba’s subsequent descent in his litter ‘into the Forum, 
when the temples and basilicas were filled on all sides with a 
sad and expectant crowd.’” Tacitus was probably in the city, 
and witnessed the latter of the two scenes. It is his descrip- 
tion of this that has especially the note of personal observation. 

The fourth section contains an account of the Provinces, 
for which Mr. Spooner is under great obligations, duly 
acknowledged, to Mommsen’s brilliant treatise on the subject ; 
the fifth is a judicious criticism of the historian’s treatment 
of the three Emperors whose brief tenure of power ended in 
that “ great and wonderful year” of 67. We quite agree with 
Mr. Spooner in thinking that hard measure has been dealt to 
Otho. “In him,” he writes, “if I read his character aright, 
we have a man trying with the help of supreme power to shake 
himself free of the evil influences of the past, and voluntarily 
quitting life when he found the force of circumstances too 
strong for him.” The two remaining sections deal with the 
leading military operations related in the Histories. On 
grammar and style we have nothing, except what may be 
given from time to time in the notes. Presumably the reader 





* The Histories of Tacitus. With Introduction, Notes, and an Index. By the 
Rev. W.A. Spooner. London: Macmilan, 1891. 
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is supposed to have read the exhaustive essays on these subjects 
which Mr. Furneaux prefixed to his edition of the Annals. He 
could not, indeed, have a better manual, except in this respect, 
that the style and diction of the Annals is much more 
“advanced” than that of the Histories, almost as different 
from that of the Histories as Carlyle in the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets is different from Carlyle in The French Revolution. 


The annotation is sensible and sound, but it wants interest 
and variety of illustration. Of what may be called the literary 
element we have very little indeed. If the facts which the 
historian records are illustrated—and even this is done some- 
what sparingly—from Suetonius, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, &c., 
little is said of his thought, which is yet often very modern in 
its tone, and suggests many interesting comparisons and con- 
trasts. Sometimes points on which we should be glad to have 
Mr. Spooner’s opinion are left unnoticed. In i, 25, is 
perductos “introduced” or “brought over”? In ii., 13, is 
latere, in the answer of the Ligurian woman to the soldiers who 
inquired where she had hidden her son, the ablative of latus 
or the infinitive of lateo? On the other hand, in iii., 70, “ Cur 
pe aie ee petisset,” the exposition of the rules of oratio obliqua 
is suited to a grammar rather than a commentary, nor is this 
exposition quite philosophical. Surely the use of the infinitive 
or subjunctive depends primarily upon whether the question 
is or is not rhetorical, and secondarily only on the person in 
which it is put. In v.,13, the annotation of volgus interpretati, 
it would have been enough, perhaps more than enough, to say 
“a construction zard ovveciv.” In i., 21, omne in turbido 
consilium is not very well rendered by “whose plans turn on 
a state of turmoil.” It means rather “were based on revolu- 
tion,” and the passage quoted, “In turbido minus perspicuum 
fore quid agatur,” is not appropriate. Otho was not to be served 
by secrecy, but by the chances which would be offered by 
mutiny and revolt. Ini., 51, we think that the force of precarium 
sent imperium is missed. This surely is to be found in seni, 
and explained by the following clause. If the meaning of 
precarium had been according to Ulpian’s definition of the 
word, “quod precibus petenti utendum conceditur tamdiu is, 
qui coneessit, patitur,” then it would have been followed by 
aut, not et. Galba (supposing that seni is a mere equivalent 
for the name) had received his throne from the soldiers, and 
they might take it from him again, or it would in any case 
shortly pass out of his hands. It seems better to take the 
words as meaning that an old man’s power was unstable, and 
must in any case soon pass out of his hands. The index 
would have been improved if it had included information other 
than is found in the book itself. It should be a specialised 
Classical Dictionary. We have to thank Mr. Spooner for an 
edition that, though not perfect, is certain to be useful. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Magazines are not specially bright this month, though, 
as usual, papers of some interest may be picked out among, 
them. Perhaps the most attractive is the curious outburst by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes in the Nineteenth Century, called “ The 
Warfare of the Future.” The reader will not, however, be 
entirely rewarded by its perusal. Mr. Forbes is generally the 
clearest of writers, but this time he has left his meaning very 
obseure,—or rather, we take it, he has forgotten to finish his 
article, after giving his facts, with his deduction from them. 
We gather from his paper that, like Marshal von Moltke, he 
thinks the next war will be a slow one. He entirely denies 
that warfare has been accelerated in pace, showing past all 
question that the Germans in 1870 fought with less decision 
than Napoleon did when he attacked Prussia, and that 
modern soldiers seem incapable of carrying fortresses by esca- 
lade. He thinks, we imagine, from the whole drift of his paper, 
though we can quote no such single sentence in it, that the 
conscript armies of to-day, though better disciplined and better 
armed than their predecessors, are less willing to endure 
slaughter on the big scale. He believes that fortresses will be 
invaluable in the next war, though entrenched camps, he thinks, 
would hold back the invader better; and he predicts, if not 
victory, at least a much better situation than before for the 
defensive. His argument reads right, but he has not concluded 
it, and does not allow for the possible presence of a soldier of 
genius.——Madame Mario’s (Jessie White’s) paper on the 
quarrel between Italy and the United States is full of 
interest, from her great knowledge of Jtaly, and the strong 


wish visible in it to be strictiy just; but she impairs its 
effect for English readers by a certain screaminess of 
tone. Italy is improving, and we entirely agree with 
Madame Mario that her rulers wish to put down crime; but 
what is the use of saying that “a horror of lawlessness and 
its hideous results is a characteristic of all the inhabitants of 
Central and Northern Italy,” when Italy yields annually more 
murders than ali Europe outside Russia? Madame Mario, we 
see incidentally, rather supports the American case against 
the Italian emigrants, her position being that the adminis- 
trators of Italy do their work so well that criminals find the 
peninsula too hot to hold them, and consequently seek other 
climes. The police of New Orleans are precisely of that 
opinion, and the populace acts on it.——Mr. Plimsoll’s attack 
on “Trusts” is important mainly because he is Mr. Plimsoll; 
but we do not see that his note of alarm is much required 
here. We may be taxed by monopolists of the kind, who 
bind together all producers in one huge “ ring;” but they have 
done little yet except in salt, and they will always be 
hampered by Free-trade. Has Mr. Plimsoll evidence for his. 
statement that the American Congress was bribed to pass the 
McKinley Tariff? Individuals were, we dare say; but the 
purchase of a supreme Legislature on a subject directly 
interesting to every constituent is, at all events, unusual. 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton puts the effect of the decision in the 
Clitheroe case with much force, and some—rather screamy— 
eloquence; but her remedy is only to make divorce easier. 
She would at once grant divorce for conviction of felony, or 
insanity, or habitual drunkenness, as well as desertion. What 
makes her think that the woman who is ready to desert her 
husband for a caprice would be less ready if she were also per-. 
mitted to marry again P——-Mr. Harry Jones reads the country 
clergy a lecture on their responsibilities which is often just, 
but he will hardly conciliate them by the paragraph in which 
he sums up his views :— 

“ As the country parson recognises the unformulated aspiring 

mood of the younger and most free-spoken among his people, and 
shows genuine sympathy with their growing appetite for higher 
social distinction and importance, so will he have their good-will 
as the present claims of the ‘democracy’ take effective shape, and 
the question of ‘ Disestablishment’ creeps within the range of 
practical politics. When the peasant has become more intelli- 
gently impressed with the consciousness of his power, and comes 
to weigh seriously the value of existing ecclesiastical machinery, 
he will ask with keen and wider interest how the parson has 
treated and is treating his aspirations. The old order changeth, 
giving place to new. And if he decides that something more is 
wanted than a fatherly concern which, however sincere and 
generous, fails to recognise the ambition and possibilities of 
children, he will be prepared to welcome a change, though it may 
have no charm but that of novelty.” 
In other words, the clergy will be judged according to the 
sympathy they feel for their flocks in their eagerness to get. 
on. It may beso; but if so, the judgment of the judges is 
worthless, and the best counsel that could be given to the 
clergy is to do their duty, and pay no heed toan opinion which 
will be favourable or unfavourable for reasons with which the 
performance of that duty has nothing to do. 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Alex. Taylor Innes ex- 
presses his belief that “a world-wide democratic Church” is 
possible ; that, in fact, a “ union of the free Churches through- 
out the world is practicable at an early date,” and quotes as 
evidence of his thesis, the apparent willingness of all Presby- 
terian Churches to adopt one short creed, and to establish a 
general representative and advisory Council. We fear he is 
over-sanguine. Even the Churches of Scotland, similar as 
they are in doctrine and discipline, refuse to unite; and the 
“alliance ” of all the Churches is not equivalent to the making 
of a Church. Unity is one object of every Christian; but it 
is not gained by proclaiming that as unity which in reality is 
not united. If the local bodies are to owe no obedience to the 
central body, wherein lies the utility of the latter ? Surely if 
a local Church may settle for itself whether infant baptism is 
or is not of binding obligation, it had better keep local, and 
not pretend that it belongs to a larger Church which has no. 
authoritative opinion to give even upon such a point.—— 
Mrs. Bishop, in “The Shadow of the Kurd,” describes the 
Kurdish tribes as the curse of Armenia, and a permanent 
menace to the Nestorian Christians; but perhaps the most: 
readable article in the Contemporary is Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s 
“Humble Remonstrance of an Irish Nationalist.” It is an: 
earnest appeal to Mr. Gladstone to publish his revised plan 
, of Home-rule for Ireland. He declares that the supporters of 
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that project are now perplexed and disheartened, and that to 
give them heart again it is necessary that Irishmen should be 
taken into Liberal confidence, and invited to discuss their 
future Constitution, or, at all events, informed whether their 
Legislature is to consist of two Houses or one; whether the 
Protestant minority is to be protected, and if so, how; and 
whether the Legislature itself is to be distrusted and crippled, 
or trusted and made absolute. He is sure that the fiscal rela- 
tion of Ireland to the Empire, as fixed in the extinct Bill, was 
entirely wrong and could not endure, and desires that this and 
all other questions should be settled before the General 
Election, so that the Lords may have no justification for 
throwing out the Bill as one never accepted by the people. 
The paper will not convince Mr. Gladstone, who wants a free 
hand; but it will greatly deepen the discontent of those among 
his followers who, like Mr. Asquith, think that an actual Bill 
freely discussed will attract far more votes than a mere state- 
ment of a general design. Mr. Haweis sends an amusing 
paper on “ Wit in the Pulpit,” containing a number of rather 
old stories, but with a definite drift that the thing wanting in 
modern sermons is spontaneity. There is no such check to 
this spontaneity, he says, as inattention or insolence among 
the audience, and he tells a good story of the way in which 
Mr. Spurgeon once checked its exhibition :— 

“Three young fellows came in and settled themselves con- 
spicuously in the gallery with their hats on. In vain the officials 
requested them to uncover. Of course Mr. Spurgeon’s eye was 
soon upon them, and leading his discourse round to the respect 
which all Christians are bound to show for the feelings of others, 
«My friends,’ he said, ‘the other day I went into a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and I naturally uncovered my head; but on looking round 
I perceived that all the rest wore their hats; and so, not wishing 
to offend against what I supposed to be their reverent practice, 
though contrary to my own, I conformed to Jewish use and put on 
my hat. Iwill now ask those three young Jews up in the gallery 
to show the same deference to our Christian practice in the house 
of God as I was prepared to show them when I visited their syna- 
gogue, and take off their hats.’” 





Mr. Haweis justifies wit in the pulpit, but apparently does 
not expect to hear it often, for his advice to preachers all 
culminates in the order, so fatal in most cases to wit: “Be 
yourself.” Mr. Henry W. Wolff, in a paper which should 
be expanded into a book, and is well worth the price of the 
magazine, declares that the place to study the working of 
peasant-proprietorship is not France, but Germany. There 
the system has succeeded completely, the small properties 
enduring bad years better, not only than the large ones, but 
than those medium holdings which were once esteemed 
the backbone of the agricultural system. The chief of the 
Agricultural Department in Baden says :— 


“The unmistakable advance in productive farming observable 
in the plain of the Rhine—the district principally affected by the 
(subdividing) Landrecht—stands in the closest possible relation to 
the growing subdivision. The advantage afforded by the fact 
that every day-labourer in the country may acquire a small plot 
-of land, may by industry and thrift add to his modest holding, 
and eventually raise himself to the position of an independent 
Baver, cannot be rated too highly ; for the prospect of making 
himself economically independent is one of the most powerful 
incentives to the exercise of economical virtues. The smallness 
-of the proprietary plots in the plain of the Rhine is accordingly 
no evil, but rather a direct advantage. Each one of these small 
cultivators makes it his endeavour to raise from his soil, by the 
cultivation of ‘trade plants,’ of vegetables and the like, the most 
remunerative crops possible, and to employ the surplus of his 
working power as profitably as he can at some trade, at paid day- 
work, or otherwise.” 

Subdivision is allowed to any extent, but when once the plots 
have become convenient, they are not subdivided again :— 

«Small owners buy as well as divide. In fact they are most 

eager buyers. In the most minutely divided district of Baden, 
the Kaiserstuhl, where small ownership has existed since the 
early Middle Ages, the division is not one whit more extended 
to-day than it was four or five centuries ago. In Rhenish 
Prussia it is just the same. The survey recently made there 
in connection with the preparation of a new cadastre, has sur- 
prised the authorities with the discovery that there are no more 
plots now than there were after the Code Civil had just been 
introduced. In Saxe Weimar Eisenach a similar result has been 
‘observed. In Electoral Hesse the number of holdings is actually 
smaller now than it was in 1760.” 


‘The peasantry, to make money, try every kind of culture, even 
‘asparagus, and when they want labour readily combine; so 
that the mortgages on their little estates are proportionally 
far less than on the larger properties. They love their plots, 
give in Baden sometimes £150 an acre for them, and then 
absolutely refuse to sell. Mr. Wolff admits that the peasants 
work excessively hard, but regards that as a merit in the 








system, which is only certain if the labour is never wasted. 
He affirms, moreover, and the German experts confirm hir, 
that rented allotments fail. The charm of ownership is 
absent, and with it the inducement to such steady industry. 

Mr. Thos. Hardy, in the Fortnightly Review, tells a strangely 
pathetic story of a woman who, under stress of circumstances, 
baptised her own illegitimate child, but seems to be unaware 
that by the doctrine of the Christian Churches such baptism 
is theologically valid. The whole incident of “little Mortara,” 
which once excited all Europe, arose from the baptism of a 
Jewish child by a Christian housemaid, and the Pope’s de- 
claration that, as such baptism was canonically vaiid, the 
child must be dealt with as a Christian. Mortara is 
now an esteemed priest, and has not been rebaptised.—— 
Mathilde Blind gives a striking sketch of Mazzini, but too 
eulogistic for our day. It is of no use to sing hymns to the 
old “ prophet ” any more; what is now wanted is an accurate 
portrait of the man, warts and all. The materials for it must 
be in existence somewhere, as also for an account of his per- 
sonal religious creed, which was by no means what the world 
usually supposed it to be, he believing, for instance, with his 
whole heart in the direct government of God. Madame 
James Darmesteter continues her admirable sketches of 
“Private Life in France in the Fourteenth Century,” this 
time telling us how the citizens lived. The prosperous shop- 
keepers were often better off than the nobles, and pur- 
chased country houses, where they lived like them. It 
must have been one of them who wrote in a popular 
poem of his day: “God made the world that man might 
enjoy his property.” Madame Darmesteter hardly leaves 
herself room for her knowledge, and should have included 
in this chapter of her sketches some account of the more 
serious drawbacks to the great citizen’s position. Life was 
not all comfort even for the rich grocers, who were really 
what we should call now India merchants on a small 
scale——M. Lanin’s account of the Censorship in Russia, 
though bitter, like all his writing upon that country, is 
amusing. It seems that the Censorship is carried far. 
“Only eighteen months have elapsed since his Majesty’s 
Minister publicly reprimanded the responsible officials for 
a culpable lack of zeal in censuring—([i.e., submitting to 
censorship]—the little gilt paper rings that encircle cheap 
cigars and cigarettes, on which one word is printed—the 
name of the cigar which implies its strength and quality.” 
Even a traveller’s books are seized for examination, and not 
always returned, Rubinstein losing in this way all his musical 
manuscripts, which struck the officials as suspicious. The 
Censors, too, are subjected to special rules as to dismissal, the 
law itself declaring that “they can be dismissed from the 
service for misdemeanours which it is impossible to prove that 
they committed.” “One day the Minister of Justice, dis- 
pleased at some article, insisted that the Censor who sanctioned 
its publication should be punished. ‘ Certainly,’ was the con- 
ciliatory reply, ‘but would it not be as well if we first called 
him up and heard what he has to say to the charge?’ ‘No, it 
would not,’ angrily replied the Minister (Count Panin) ; ‘I 
insist on his being punished first. Afterwards, if you wish, 
you may ask him for explanations.’” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_->_—_ 

Minor Macazines.—The Ludgate Monthly is a new illustrated 
magazine, edited by Mr. Philip May, and published at the extremely 
low price of threepence. While it would be useless to ignore the 
resemblance between the new venture and the Strand Magazine, 
which is only a few months old, it is evident, if one may safely 
judge from a first number, that Mr. Philip May intends to give 
his readers full value for threepence. Among the contributors to 
it are Miss Florence Marryat, Mr. James Greenwood, who treats 
of “In Darkest London,” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who sends 
one of his best Indian stories, full of pathos, fatalism, and British 
maladministration. The serial fiction, written by the editor, 
which makes a start with this number, cannot be complained of 
as being deficient in originality or “strength,” for, in the first 
instalment, a man whose wife has just died is confronted by a 
woman who claims to have a prior right over the deceased to that 
title. Under the title of “England, Home, and Beauty,” we are 
promised “a series of pen-and-pencil sketches of the prettiest 
places in our native land.” The first, dealing with the 
Cornish coast, is readable without being too painfully lively. 
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The illustrations of this magazine, especially Mr. Frederick 
Waddy’s, are notable for their neatness. It seems to us, 
however, a mistake to place illustrations intended to be 
elaborately jocose,on pages devoted to advertisements. These 
give the magazine the look of a second-rate comic paper. 
—tThe May number of the Westminster Review, which is now 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold, while it contains a number of 
readable articles, is lacking in reality, and even in modernness. 
The strongest paper in the number is Mr. Adam Gielgud’s on 
“The Centenary of the Polish Constitution,’ and even it cannot 
be said to represent the historical period of which it treats in a 
fresh light. There is an air of juvenility about both Mr. T. 
Robertson Edwards’s “The Sentiment of Nationality,” and Mr. 
H. Harrison’s “‘ Defoe’s Political Career.’ ‘The Paris Municipal 
Refuge for Working Women” deserves to be read, however. 
Madame Koppe, who manages the Refuge Ouvrier, is evidently 
deserving of all the praise she here receives for her energetic 
work as a practical reformer among those of her Parisian sisters 
who, morally no less than physically, are ready to perish.— 
There is more variety and a trifle less solidity in the new number of 
the Century than there has been in some of its predecessors. “The 
Bulgarian Opera-Bouffe” is a very clever and readable amalgam 
of description and sarcasm well illustrated. The portrait of M. 
Stambouloff certainly does not suggest the idea of a man of power 
and resource. Although there has of late been a superabundance 
of sketches of Louisa May Alcott, that signed “Josephine 
Lazarus ” will be found to be marked by originality. ‘“Game- 
Fishes of the Florida Reefs” is an appetising article; and although 
we have recently had too much about the Salons of the Empire 
and the Restoration, the portraits in the rather young-ladyish 
article descriptive of them may be commended. That occasionally 
disappointing American humorist, Mr. Frank Stockton, does not, 
for a wonder, repeat himself in “The Squirrel Inn ;” and one of the 
short stories, “ Gus Lawson,” differs from most American sketches 
of the period in being a bit of simple rustic fun. In spite of its 
want of illustrations, the Sun keeps its position among the six- 
penny magazines. There are three very good articles in the May 
number,—Mr. Andrews's sketch of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, an 
early exponent of the volcanic origin of the Giant’s Cause- 
way; “ Nature’s Temple at Trincomalee,” by Miss Cordon- 
Cumming; and “Rubbish as Recreation,’ by Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo. We do not agree with all that is said in this last 
article ; but most of the “ virtuous indignation ” against bad 
books and their writers which it contains is well merited. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “The Railway Man and his Children,” is 
full of Scotland, Glasgow, and human nature.——There is a 
great deal of good reading in the Newbery House Magazine ; but 
there is a tendency towards scrappiness in the articles which its 
conductors should seek to avoid. The informing papers in the 
May number, such as “The Tomb of St. Augustine at Pavia,” 
and ‘Apple-Farming in Nova Scotia,” are the best. “Some 
Thoughts about Journalism and Literature,” by the Rev. Harry 
Jones, are certainly not distinguished by profundity ——The May 
number of the Expositor is an exceptionally strong one; there is 
not a contributor to it who is under the rank of a Professor. “ Dr. 
Martineau and the Gospels,” by Professor Massie, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, is a piece of careful and courteous criticism. In 
“ Glycerius the Deacon,’ Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen, tells 
very successfully, and not too polemically, the story of the monk 
who had the hardihood to run counter to Basil of Cappadocia. 





English Men of Action: Sir Francis Drake. By Julian Corbett. 
(Maemillan and Co.)—This is a picturesque and interesting 
biography of one of the most famous of naval heroes; but Mr. 
Corbett is frequently more imaginative than exact, and many of 
his liveliest passages have apparently their source in romance. 
The author gives no authority for statements which are as new 
as they are strange. Readers, therefore, who wish to gain an 
accurate knowledge of Drake’s splendid but often lawless expe- 
ditions against the Spaniards, and of his achievements as a 
maritime discoverer, will do well to prefer the narratives of 
Southey or of Barrow, to Mr. Corbett’s more ambitious but less 
satisfactory pages. There is no index to the volume, and the 
table of contents consists of fanciful headings which are more 
ingenious than serviceable. “ Of all the heroes,” Mr. Corbett writes, 
“whose exploits have set our history aglow with romance, there 
is not one who so soon passed into legend as Francis Drake. He 
was not dead before his life became a fairy-tale, and he himself 
as indistinct as Sir Guy of Warwick or Croquemitaine. His 
exploits loomed in mythical extravagance through the mist in 
which for high reasons of State they long remained enveloped.” 
So far from helping to separate legend from history in his 
account of Sir Francis Drake’s exploits, Mr. Corbett has succeeded 
in making the steps of the wary student less secure than before. 


An Introduction to the Korean Spoken Language. By H. G. 





Underwood, A.M. Korean-English and English-Korean Dictionary. 
By the Same Author. (Triibner.)—Now that the mysteries of 
her language are unveiled, Korea may be said definitely to have 
taken her place, though not her ultimate place, in the great family 
of nations. The history of Korean speech closely resembles that 
of Japanese. Both languages have been, in perhaps not very 
unequal degree, arrested in their development, and permanently 
stiffened and injured, by what may be truly called a monstrous 
infusion of mispronounced Chinese. Both languages, again, in 
their pure state have no connection whatever, etymological or 
grammatical, with the curious tonal tongue of the Middle King- 
dom; and lastly, though for reasons that can hardly be giver 
here, the etymological connection between Japanese and Korean 
is singularly indistinct. The grammatical similarity of the two 
languages, however, amounts almost to identity, and points with 
certainty to some form of Ural-Altaic speech as their common source, 
—one to which ancient Japanese approximates more nearly than 
any extant examples of Korean. Mr. Underwood has taken great 
pains, and produced two excellent and most useful works. It 
would have been better not to have attenipted to force the verb- 
locutions into Western verb-forms; but Orientalists will not be 
persuaded to treat Eastern languages otherwise than upon the 
time-honoured but utterly unsuitable forms of classical grammar. 
In one respect Korea has surpassed Japan. The Korean script 
has the advantage of a true alphabet, in which vowels and con- 
sonants are separately represented, while the Japanese syllabary 
represents open syllables only, and, useless for general purposes, 
imperfectly symbolises even many Japanese sounds. 


First Principles of Electrical Engineering. By C. H. W. Biggs. 
(Biggs and Co.)—This “ guide for those intending to enter the 
profession ” is likely to give plenty of assistance to the student, 
notwithstanding that the author anticipates an unfavourable 
reception for it. Mr. Biggs knows what he has got to say, and says 
it, if not gracefully, clearly and forcibly; he believes that alk 
problems can be discussed in relation to the circuits. No one will 
find any difficulty in understanding his expositions. The only 
striking mistake in the book is the somewhat wordy and bombastic 
preface. 


Manual of Bibliography. By Walter T. Rogers. (H. Grevel and 
Co.)—Mr. Rogers begins his book with an account of the “in- 
vention and progress of printing,’ in which he gives a rapid 
and not very correct summary of its history from the wood-blocks 
of the fifteenth century down to the end of the eighteenth. ‘*‘ The 
Book,” ‘The Ornamentation of the Book,” “The Library and 
the Catalogue,” are the subjects of successive chapters; and, 
finally, we have “A Short Glossary of Terms Used in Biblio- 
graphy.” Is the word “ bibliolatry ” ever used in a general 
sense? Its special meaning of reverence for the words of Scrip- 
ture, as distinguished from tradition, authority, the “inner light,” 
&e., is familiar enough. 

Astronomy. By W. Durham, F.R.S.E. (A. and C. Black, Edin-. 
burgh.)—We have seen few books on science that we like better 
than this one. “Science in plain language,” is Mr. Durham’s 
motto, and very well has he carried it out, describing the sun, 
moon, stars, planets, comets, tides, and the spectroscope, in simple 
yet dignified language, easy to read, yet not lacking in form, and 
on the whole clearly expressive and impressive. The many striking 
illustrations of time and space given, are of great use in bringing 
home their immensity to some minds. The book is evidently what 
it purposes to be. 


Latin Verse for the Use of Classical Tutors and Students. By the 
Rev. C. H. Bousfield, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—We opened this 
book with a favourable prepossession. Latin verse-writing is, if 
not a lost, certainly not a winning cause, and we have a sympathy 
for those who are faithful to it in its decay. Mr. Bousfield’s preface 
pictured to us a scholar still practising amidst the “ multifarious 
duties of a parish clergyman,” the elegant accomplishment of 
earlier days, and now sending forth, for the benefit of younger 
students, and the relief, it may be, of overworked teachers, the 
carefully elaborated productions of his leisure. Having further 
discovered from the Oxford Calendar that Mr. Bousfield obtained 
a First-Class in Moderations some thirty years ago, we were pre- 
pared to find some pretty verses, not perhaps as good as a. 
Wellesley or a Linwood, a Kennedy or a Jebb, would have sent 
out, but models in their way. A casual glance revealed some 
curious forms. Fenestella for “a window ” seemed unusual, and we 
found no authority but Columella. Miscuitur for miscetur, and 
celituum for cxlitum did not seem to have, indeed could not have, 
any authority at all. Rediel for redibit cannot plead anything 
better than Apuleius, and dormibit has to go back to Plautus. 
Terrigent has no authority, unless we allow it as an inference 
from terrigena animalia. Maturo, used as a neuter verb for “to 
ripen,” is certainly notan Augustan usage; and what is to be said 
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for solz as agenitive? Looking a little more closely at the line in 
which maturo occurs, we found it to run thus :— 

“Maturatque tua falce secanda reges.”” 
This, though perhaps excusable, if one supplies a dative after 
secanda, and makes falce instrumental, suggested an examina- 
tion into our author’s syntax; and the results were unsatis- 
factory. The ablative with the gerundive is not uncommon. 
<‘Heu! miser hee si quo destituenda quies,” cannot be con- 
strued except by taking quo as equal to cui; and elsewhere we 
have “ Litterulas...... gente utendas.” This is not by any 
means a solitary instance of Mr. Bousfield’s weak syntax. On 
p. 161 we have some one telling tales OG Wne:s UG. 6o5- es 
Delia venatrix puerum Endymiona videbat et cepit;” and on 
p. 167, “Musa velim memores quare...... lesa est puella.” 
Cum is used with a reckless mixture of moods, as in “ Cumque 
genis rosa deperiit, cum lilia desint.” Poets sometimes use an 
indicative where prose writers would put the subjunctive; but 


“ Pinus nulla me» nemorali crescit in agro, 2 
Qua non pampinea fronde revincta latet, 


is scarcely possible for 


“ Not a pine in any grove is there seen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound,” 


(nemoralis ager for “ grove” is sadly schoolboyish.) The usage of 


dum in F 
** Hee dum tu reduci non petis arva pe‘le,” 


for “So I no more may find thee,” is impossible ; nor is 


“Expectat dum lux aderit, dum preterit annus, 
Nec requies vani certa laboris adest,”’ 


much better as a rendering for 


“For a year must be past, or a day must be come, 
Before he has leisure to rest.” 


A few more strange constructions and phrases may be quoted as 
they come:—“‘Te quero tandem nuptum, mea nympha,” used 
of a bridegroom; cras as a substantive; inane fretum, for “ vast 
main ;” mus saliens, for a squirrel; artibus eloquioque parens, tor 
<‘mother of arts and eloquence ;” vir fuscus sponsaque rubra, for 
“‘the tanned peasant and his ruddy bride;” jactat ab hoste fugas, 
for “showed how fields were won.” False quantities are not un- 
known. The a in pavit is shortened, and the ein emere lengthened. 
“‘Nunc tamen illa abiit, nunc miserumque reliquit,”’ is not the 
only line that cannot be scanned. Generally the quality of the 
verse is indifferent. Vigorous or elegant lines are rare; there 
is not a single piece worth quoting. But the mistakes are strange 
indeed. Had the author no friend to advise? Had the publishers 
no reader to query these incredible blunders ? 


Golden Bullets. By William W. Ireland, M.D. (Bell and 
Bradfute.)—This “Story of the Days of Akber and Elizabeth ” is 
a picturesque tale, full of interest, and with the accessories, as 
far as we are able to judge, carefully studied. The intrigues of 
the Court, the policy of the Jesuit missionaries, the contending 
claims of rival Princes, and a variety of other interests, are 
skilfully connected with the fortunes of Stephen Ashbourne and 
his lady-love Irene. The story is worth reading for itself, and 
for the light which it throws on a period about which most of us 
know very little. 


Beethoven, by H. A. Rudall (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), 
is one of the series of the “ Great Musicians.” Beethoven came 
of a musical race; his grandfather was Capell-meister to the 
Elector-Archbishop of Cologne (1761); his father was a singer in 
the Electoral Chapel; Ludwig himself was educated as a 
“prodigy.” At four, he was kept to a constant round of musical 
practice. His first public performance was a sonata in 1781 (when 
he was in his eleventh year). Altogether, we feel as we read his 
story, told candidly but not unsympathetically in these pages, 
that the man had scarcely what we may call a fair chance. Heredi- 
tary tendencies aggravated the faults common to the artistic 
temperament.——In the companion series of the ‘“‘ Great Artists ” 
(same publishers), we have Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuiyp, Potter, by 
Frank Cundall, under the general description of “ The Landscape 
and Pastoral Painters of Holland.” These four artists were con- 
temporaries ; Cuiyp was born in 1620, and Hobbema in 1638; he 
was the survivor, dying in 1709, when, as Mr. Cundall remarks, 
the decadence of Dutch art had already begun. We have some 
curious facts about the price given for the works of these and 
other masters. In 1735,a landscape of Hobbema fetched forty 
florins; in 1767, one was sold for 604. In 1880, a landscape by 
Van der Velde was sold for £3,820. 

Violin Chat for Beginners. By A.H. Raikes, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Raikes begins by discoursing about old violin- 
makers, giving, of course, the place of honour to Antonio 
Stradivari. Then he gives a list of makers from Gasparo da Salo 
(1520-1610) down to Giovanni Pressenda (1777-1854). There are 
thirty-four names, of which all but seven are Italian. From old 
violins we come to new,—the new, it seems, have a great maker’s 
name on them, “to show on whose model they are roughly built.” 








These are the “ honest ” new fiddles ; there are dishonest ones in 
plenty. Then we hear about the strings, which are made of the 
intestines of lambs,—i.e., the E, A, and D strings being gut only, 
the G wrapped in wire. ‘Some Difficulties and Some Advice,” 
“ What to Play,” and “ Music” are the subjects of the remaining 
chapters. 

Under Orders. By Kirk Munroe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This ‘Story of a Young Reporter” is a somewhat surprising 
narrative. A reporter in the States has, it would seem, to lead as 
adventurous a life as a war correspondent in the Old World. And 
on what a magnificent scale these Transatlantic journals manage 
their business! They pay a man a regular salary, and perhaps 
do not use more than a few lines of hiscopy during a month. The 
tale is lively and readable. 

Rupert Alison. By Gertrude Forde. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—It is not easy to read the first volume of this story. It is both 
tedious and painful. Painful the story never ceases to be; and 
it ends in about as unpleasing a fashion as can be imagined. But 
interesting it certainly becomes. All through the narrative there 
is a certain tone of exaggeration in the way in which the hero 
regards his lameness. A man who was strong enough and agile 
enough to be asuccessful athlete at college, need not have troubled 
himself so very much about this defect. Usually men do not vex 
themselves for such reasons, though Lord Byron may be cited as 
an instance of such sensitiveness. The final scene of the marriage 
between Rupert and Marietta is very striking. We may point out 
to Miss Forde a curious anachronism in her story. In the second 
volume, Count Casati is attending the Chamber in Rome. In the 
third volume, when three years at least have passed, Rupert 
Alison speaks from the hustings when he is a candidate for a seat 
in Parliament. But the first meeting of the Italian Chamber in 
Rome was in November, 1871, whereas the public nomination of 
candidates was abolished long before 1874. 

Commercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century. By John R. 
Jackson. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Jackson, who is Curator of the 
Kew Museums, has made a very interesting book out of his sub- 
ject. His first chapter he devotes to india-rubber, an article 
which was a new discovery in 1770, but is now used in most 
various ways. Mr. Jackson distinguishes the various species, and 
gives us some interesting figures as to the commercial value of 
the article. The imports now amount to nearly three million 
pounds in value. Gutta-percha comes next to india-rubber, 
which in some respects it resembles. “ Food-Products” furnish 
the subject of the next chapter. Some of these will be found new 
by most readers, and may possibly prove to be useful. The 
Chinese cabbage (Brassica Chinensis), for instance, may prove to 
be a valuable addition to our gardens. In connection with this, 
we may note the ast increase in the consumption of sugar,— 
from 7,761,240 ewt. in 1856, to 26,567,505 ewt. in 1889. “ Drugs” 
are an important section, as also are “New Drugs,” a chapter 
which gives us an idea of what a business it must be for a druggist 
to keep up with the requirements of the age. “Oils and Waxes,” 
“Dyes,” and “ Paper Materials” are among the other subjects. 
The latter chapter is peculiarly interesting. The mulberry-leaf, 
it seems, becomes, with patience, paper as well as satin. 

Against Heavy Odds. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a story of the rise of a brave and 
clever Norwegian lad, and is, we suppose, founded on fact. The 
lad’s great achievement was the invention of a harpoon which 
prevented the loss of the whale when struck. It was furnished 
with an explosive bomb. Along with the history of the hero, 
Ingomar, we have that of Consul Prebensen, the local tyrant of 
his native town, who meets at last with full poetical justice. At 
the same time, sentiment is satisfied by the union of the young 
inventor and the tyrant’s daughter, who has sympathised with 
him in the days of his obscurity. The tale is well told, and full 
of picturesque scenes. We cannot say much for the frontispiece. 
Anything more listless than the attitudes of Ragna and Ingomar 
could hardly be. Compare them with the attitudes in Meissonier’s 
“La Rixe.” 

Parson and Peasant. By J. B. Burne. (Methuen and Co.)—A 
young clergyman taking up the charge of a country parish can 
hardly do better than study this book. There are differences, of 
course, between these rural folk of different counties. The 
Northumbrian peasant, for instance, is different from his Sussex 
brother, and both these, again, from the East Anglian. Mr. Burne 
is candid; he sees and confesses the faults of his own order, and of 
the people to which they minister. Such a chapter as “The 
Peasant in Church” will scarcely be pleasant for our young 
parson to read; but it can hardly fail to be instructive. Mr. 
Burne is not wanting in practical suggestions, and these on 
matters temporal as well as spiritual. He has a word to say, for 
instance, about “a Co-operative Store,” as well as about 
«“ Preaching.” Altogether, this is a sensible and useful book. 
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Esther Pentreath. By J. H. Pearce. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We 
are always prepared, when an author chooses to transport us to 
Cornwall, for something weird, and even horrible. But Mr. 
Pearce transcends the limits which we are prepared to concede. 
A more dismal story it has seldom been our lot to read. The 
style does not commend it; it is ambitious in the extreme. Mr. 
Pearce does not improve his position with the reader by obiter 
dicta (as on p. 12) about matters which a novelist had better 
leave alone. 
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Prnen (3. T.), The Arab and African Experiences, &c , cr 8vo ... -.-(Seeley) 6/ 
Reed (E. A), Hindu Literature, cr 8vo ......... pimee 0/6 
Robertson (A.), Count Campello and Catholic Re 
Rutherford (S.), Letters of, by A. A, Bonar, 8vo fe 
Screws ani Screw-Making, cr 8vo .. .......... ; ia Compiwy) 3 
Spencer (J.), Practical Perspective, Cr 4t0  ..........scccsceccssconeescceees (Percival) 5, 
Theal (G. McC.), History of South Africa, 1795 onnenschein) 15/) 
Thomson (J. E. H.), Books which Influenced Oar bed, << (Tt. &'T. seg 106 

Watson (M.), Chri-tianity and the Church, cr 8v0...........066 guns aarennll (2.7.8) 36 
Women Like Ourselves: Short Addresses, 12m0...........0..c0+8 aiceanal te (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 


“LIBERTY” |“LIBERTY ” 


TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS, 


co ete (Percival) 
wt E 























ART 
In * Liberty’ Colours and selected designs. 
FURNISHING The Spring deliveries embrace some new 
FABRICS and ‘eautiful Fabrics, in most charming 


For Curtains & Hangings designs, made specially for Liberty and Co., 


New Spring Pattera-Books at most mo !e1a‘e prices. 
post-free. New Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS > 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFCRD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mannfactory, Birmingham. (Eatehitished 1807.) 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCOK BANK. 


HYDROPATHY, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


SMEDLEY’S. 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Kooms; Tennis 


and Croguet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | ” cae ‘ 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 








Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Daaces, &e. , 
Inquiries invited. Estiwates free. 
woes & RAWSON UNITED, r  eeees 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA SI'REET, LONDON, E.c., 
Where a Motel instaliation can be seen at Work. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles ave required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the jirst instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have fa‘led. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be cousu lted personally, free of charze, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting sp-ctacl 2s for all forms of defective vision, 
b-tween the hours of 19 ani 4 daily, excepting on Satarday:, when his boars will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writiny is des ‘rable in the case of those 





com ng from a distance, 





2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED in 1873. 
18 MILLION % » 1890. 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘“*The Queen of Table Waters.” 





‘The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTILES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a w'ndless day.”—Times, September 20th, 1890. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
______ WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of KE. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
DENT and C O., 

61 Straud, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


| 
| See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 





NATIONAL 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


THE NEW TRIPLE-SPLICED 


INS TEP HOSE, 
For Ladies and Children, 


In COTTON, LISLE THREAD, CASHMERE, SPUN SILK, 
and PURE SILK. 





The advantages secured by this Patent consist in the Splicing of the Stockings 
at the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to 


friction is doubled without a perceptible increase in weight, and the Patent is 


applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 


stockings, 


Patentees and Vendors: 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


Wigmore Street, and Welbeck Street, W. 
(Patent No. 20,778.) 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
4 Rrow’ 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College,. 
eltenham. 


| gk C. A. HEURTLEY, jun. M.A. Oxford, has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Preparation for Universities, &c,—Ashington 
Rectory, Pulborough, Susser. 


N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
i BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15. 
= ars of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation.. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Madame de Worms will be in London 
early in June. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow. ’ Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY Sand. 


ATH.—“ The HOLBURNE of MENSTRIE MUSEUM. ue 
—WANTED, an experienced CURATOR, single man or married, but 
without encumbrances, to arrange and take charge of tke Museum, consisting of 
Antique Plate, Paintings, China, and other Works of Ait. He will be required 
to reside on the premises, The Trustees are prepared to offer £150 per annum, 
with furnished rooms,—Applications to be made by letter only, and sent t» No. 
10 Cireus, Bath. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

ished by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 

Pe a oR intending Colonists, ‘&c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

ctus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c. 

Paco ie, holarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ‘ 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is — to fit an 
Engineer foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCK SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tw be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the weck beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. — NATURAL 
SCIENCE LECTURESHIP.—The GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to 
appoint a RESIDENT LECTURER in NATURAL SCIENCE for October 
next. Candidates must be Women who have had experience in Laboratory 
work, and who are competent to prepare Students for the London B.Sc Examina- 
tion in Chemistry. Salary, £150 a year, with board and lodging during term. 
—Applications, with copies of testimonials, must be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, before June Ist. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fecs to £8: three of £20). Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891, Examination in London and at 
Felsted. 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (-eparate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valaable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill un VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 7tb.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
$t. Andrews, N.B. 


RESDEN.—Miss JOYCE (late Principal of the Alderley 

Edge Bigh School) has a refined and comfortable HOME for YOUNG 

LADIES wishing to study Langueger, Music, or Painting.—Address, Reichen- 
bachstrasse 11, Dresden, A. Good references. 











IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Every modern 
educational advantage. Six Resident Governesses; well-known London 
Professors in attendance. Swimmiag, riding, &c. Large house and grounds. 
Near Crystal Palace. Excellent references; moderate terms.—Mrs. BENNETT, 
Pelican House, Grove Park, Denmark Hill. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN (Sussex), «xperienced in teaching 20 years, receives SIX PUPILS, 

from 8tol3. Fees, £60 to £75 a year. Two vacancies.—* CLERICUS,” care of 
Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE”? SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE,.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


PErTEs COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15. 

These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105). 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


{YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The TERM 

BEGAN on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—THIRTEEN 
id SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year, together 
with Four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission) will be competed 
for in JUNE next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to candi- 
dates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of the School 
and others without distinction; two will be offered for proficiency in Mathe- 
matics. Age of candidates, from 11 to 16,—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mr. F.J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an KLECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £46) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1391, open to Boys under the 

age of 140n January lst, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. tke 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T= Proprietor of an established Illustrated Journal 
Wishes to cbtain the SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN with Literary 
Ability, and possessed of sufficient means to invest in a fourth share of the copy- 
right, upon which 10 per cent. will be guaranteed. Highest references given and 
required. None but principals treated with.—Apply, in first instance, to Messr:. 
ANGOVE and BROMWICH, Solicitors, 14 Great Wizchester Street, E.C, 









































ERMAN EXHIBITION, 
Ear!’s Court, We:t Brompton, and West Kensington. 





Honorary President. 
His Highness the Duke of SAX E-COBURG-GOTHA. 





President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER. 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION, 
OPENING DaY, MAY 9, SATURDAY, 3 p.m. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England. 
The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 
ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 
The Band of the He:se-Darmstadt Infantry Regiment. 
The Arlberge Troupe of Tyroler Singers, 
Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain and Sons. 
Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Nuremberg, Munich, &c. 
At 8.30 p.m., ia the Arena, ‘‘ GERMANIA,” being a Life Picture of episod-s 
from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 
For particulars concerning admissions, &c., see London Daily Papers. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXUIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Sevenof £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 

oa JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Ma-ter, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 

for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references,— 
Sedanstrasse 13, 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

. of Schools can confident'y recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 
lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasc nable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county familie, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “P.,’? 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS STUDENT WANTED, 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive terms, £18a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,118.—£2 18s. 6d. wanted to mcet a father’s payment of 23. 9d. a week towards 
the maintenance for six months at a home in the country of a girl of 10 who had 
become a: manageable, and developed a tendency to klept Her mother is 
dead. She has now been abiut four months in the home, ani shows signs of 
improvement, and a longer stay is recommended as likely to be beneficial. 

1 031,— £5 is needed to help towards sending a respectable hard-working family 
out to Montreal, where a son is already in employment. The case is strong!y 
recommended by the East Erd Emigration Fund and the Emigration Sub-Com- 
mittee, who both contribute towards it. 

16,103. —An East-End Committee ask for £3 18s. as pension at 3s. a week for 
a very resp.ctable old couple, aged 72 and 70, Tce old man has been p:ralysed 
for 15 years, and the wife has supported him by keeping a small shop aud her 
wages as Biblewoman ; 73. has been promised from other sources. The old man 
bas be'onged tu a sick club for 30 years, but owing to waut of funds there is no 
benefit. 

15,802.—£7 15s. is reqnired to complete cost of six months’ treatment, at a 
Home fur Epileptics, of a youth of 16, It is hoped that in a year he will be self- 
supporting. 

16,090.—Help is wanted to complete cost of mangle lent to a very respectable 
widow, aged 42, who tas three young children to keep ; two elder girls, 13 and 15, 
have just gone to service. Help is also needed for a few weeks till the woman 
can work up her business, and the Committee propose to give 3:.a week for three 
months. £5 more is required, 

16,125,—The Whitechapel Committee will be grateful for £3 19s. to provide a 
pension of 33 to a very respectable wid »w, nzed 74, who is no longer able to 
support herself. Four married nieces contribute to make up the rest of the sum 
needed for her support. She is particularly clean and tidy both in home and 
person. 

15,887.— Help is needed to ra‘se a small weekly allowance for an old woman 
who, thrcuzh inereasing age and infirmity, is quite unable to earn sufficient to 
keep herself. She has not applied to the parish. Her employer is willing to 
give her as much work as she can do, She can do about 43, a week, and another 
43, is required. Another £2 ls. is wanted to supplement employer's contribution. 

11,389.—It is wished to raise £6 103. in order to continue a persion of 53. to an 
old couple who have now received it for more than seven years, The man, who 
worked for 45 years on one farin, wa3cripoled 12 years ago by an accident, and 
came up to Loudon to be near his married children. They are doing their best 
for their parents, but are all poor. The old people bear an excellent character, 
and are aged 78 and 73 respectively, 
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ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1849, 
Capital sai ane sigs £1,000,000 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French wages They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRO- 


2 } Secretaries, 











PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


| eines MEATS. Also, 


elie 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ices for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM. 


With reference to a RECENT DECISION in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the Court on a THREE 
YEARS’ HIRING AGREEMENT, CRAMER and 
CO. beg to point out that they DO NOT SEEK TO 
INFLICT FINES for any uvnotified change of resi- 
devce, and should the HIRER at any time be 
UNABLE TO CONTINUE THE REGULAR PAY- 
MENTS, CRaMEK ard CO. are revdvy to WARE- 
HOUSE the Inst: ument fur 81X MONTHS, during 
which y;eriod the HIRER can pay arrears and 
RESUME POSSESSION of the Pianoforte. 


CRAMER’S Three Years System of Hire, as 
ORIGINATED BY THEM, is applicable to Instruments 
by all leading makers, English, Continental, and 
American, and is carried out on a THOROUGHLY 
LARGE AND LIBERAL SCALE ONLY BY 
THEMSELVES. 


REGENT S1., W.; and 40 to 46 Moorgate £7, E.C. 





GEROLSTEIN. 
A PERFECT TABLE WATER. 
PURE, 
SPARKLING, 
DELICIOUS. 
SUPPLIED TO MANY ROYAL FAMILIES, 


AND RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 





O BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of Free Libraries —The MAY 
CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SECOND. 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
now ready, and will be sent, post-free, upon applica- 
tion to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any 


dyspeptic sufferer xware of the pe 
regulating, and gently aperient powers of these Pills, 
shouéd permit no one to cloud his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, 
and attention to its accompinying ‘‘ Directions,” he 
may feel thoroughly sati-fied that he can safely and 
effectually release himself from his miseries without 
impairing bis appetite or weakening his digestion. 
This most excellent medicine acts as a nervine and 
bodily tonic by aiding nutrition, and banishes a 
thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints. 
An occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy will 
prove highly salutary to all persons, whether well 
or ill, whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a con- 
dition usnally eviderced by weariness, lapguor, 
listlessness, aud despoudeucy. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WATFERKS.—-Influenza has broken out ia a 
very severe form. No one should, therefore, be 
without Dr. Locock’s PuLmonic Warers. They 
not only prevent a cold, tut give immediate relief in 
Conghs, Colds, Astbma, and all disorders of the 
respiratory organs, Sold by all Druggists, at 1s, 14d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, per box. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





Monthly, price Balf-a-Cr wn. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. By 
Sir James Kitson, Ba. t. (President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute). 

THE SHapow or THE Kurp. By Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Isabella Bid), F.R.S.G.S. 

THE HumBLE REMONSTRANCE OF AN IRISH 
NaTIonaList. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.0.M.G. 

DEMocrRacy aND DiamMonDs. By Grant Allen. 

GREEK INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Sanday. 

Itauian Secret Societies. By L. Wo'ffsohn. 

SEpGEmoor. By Francis A. Knight 

THE Comine Factory Act. By Clementina Black. 

Wir IN THE Putrit. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

A PRACTICAL JUSTIFICATION OF PEASANT PROPERTIES, 
By Henry W. Wolff. 


WorLp-WIDE Democratic CHurcH. By A. 
Taylor Innes. 
THE Po.iticaL Position IN CanapDa. By Sir 


Charles Tupper, Bart., K.C M.G. 


IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. 
Tue Jupicran SHock ies By Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton. 


ITALY AND THE UNITED Statss. By Mrs. Jessie 
Wh te Mario, 


REsvusciTaTION BY OxyGEeN, By Lieutenant-Colone¥ 
Henry Elsdale, R.E. 

Town anp CounTRY Parsovys. 
Jones, 

Kalser-I-H1nD aND HINDOOSTANI, 
Ahmad, 


NOTICEABLE Books :— 

1, EstHeR FrntreatH. By the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

2. Mr. Lecky’s New Votumes. By W.S. Lilly. 

8. UNTRODDEN GrRon\D IN ASTRONOMY AND 
GroLtocy. By Ma«jur-General the Right 
Hon. Sir J. C. Cowell. 

4, THE RELIGIOUS RENASCENCE IN ITALY. By 
Maurice Hewlett. 

5. ANIMAL LIFE aND INTELLIGENCE. By Pro- 

fessor G. J. Romaues. 
6. PHitomMyrHus. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


THE Royat Society OF PaInTER-ETCHERS. By 
Francis Seymour Haden, , 

THe WARFARE OF THE FoutuRE. By Archibald 
Forbes, 

On THE “Enormous ANTIQUITY” OF THE East. 
By Professor Max Miiller. 


THE REALM oF THE MicroBE, By Mrs. Priestley. 
“Trusts:” AN ALARM. By Samuel Plimsoll. 
Is 1T ARISTOTLE’S TOMB? By Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


London: Kraan Pav, Trencu, Trisyer, and 
Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 907. MAY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
Chaps. 6-10. 
Some Very NosiE Savaces. By Lieutenant-Colonel. 
H. Knollys, R.A. 
My Novets. By “0. J.” 
IpyLiic SwITzERLAND. By George Carless Swayne. 
Tu TRAINING OF PoLo-PoniEs. By J. Moray-Brown. 
From BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS, 
Aw Inpian Rina. 
TALLEYRAND,. 
LABOUR versus CAPITAL IN BRITAIN: A FORECAST. 
By a Working Man. 
JoHN MURRAY AND HIS FRIENDS, 
DespoTismM, ANARCHY, AND CORRUPTION IN THE 
UnitEep STaTES OF AMERICA, 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Lond: n. 


By the Rev. Harry 
By Rafitiddin 








Price 14d., post-free, 
SECOND TEN THOUSAND of the 


BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER 
ALMANAC, with Chart, 1891, Revised Edition. 
By B. G. Jenkins, F.R.4.8. 

‘* Unfortunately, he is no random gnesser, but a 
scientific meteorologi-t who merits our attention.”?— 
Spectator. “A pretty accurate guide as to the: 
weather generally in the British Isles.”—Iron. “ Has 
taken a high place among meteorological publica- 
tions...... the predictions have been so far singularly 
verified.”’—Miller. ‘‘A wonderful production for a. 
penny.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: R, Moraan, 65 Westow Street, Norwood 
8.E.; or supplied at any of Messrs. W. H. Smith and. 
Son’s Bookstalls. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C€0,’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E. T. WATSON. 


RIDING. 


By Captain ROBERT WEIR, Riding-Master, R.H.G. 


i tributions by the DUKE of BE\UFORT, the EARL of SUFFOLK 
Wi DERESHIRE, the EARL of ONsL Ww, E, L. ANDERSON, and A. E. T. 
TSON. 


POLO. By J. Moray Brown. 


With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text, by G. D, GILEs, 
Frasxk Dapp, and J, STEwa T ALLAN, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded 


on Le-tures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By F. 
Max MULLR, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Mewber of the French Institute. 2 vols. cyown 8vo, 21s, 


A HISTORY of the ‘OLD WATER- 


COL UR” SOCIETY (now the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colonrs). 
With Biographical Notices of its Old+r and of all its 1d Members and 
Associates. Preceded by an Account of Engiish Water-Colour Art and 
Artist in the Eighteenth Century. By Joun Lewis Roget. 2 vole. royal 
8vo, 422, 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorps. #.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D, F.RS., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo, 42:. each. [Vcl. I. ready. Vol. II. just published. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. 


For the Use of Schools. By EpitH AITKEN, late Scholar of Girton College, 
aud Certificated Student in First-Class Honours of the University of Cam- 
bridge. With over 400 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 17 Full-Page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the Text by LanceLor 
SPEED. Crown 8vo, 63. [On May 13th. 








SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


By E. F. Kniaut, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the * Alerte,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study 


of Development. By AGNES GIBERNE. Author of ‘‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars, ’ 
“‘ Nigel Browning,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 17s. : 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MAY. 


THE JOURNAL OF SiR WaLteR Scott. By A. C. Swinburne. 

THE MIDNIGHT BaPtismM. By Thomas Hardy. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF Mazzini. By Mathilde Blind, 

Tur TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. By Moreton Frewen. 

THE IpseN QuESTION. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

TRADES UNIONISM AMONG WOMEN. 2 BY — _ 

PrivaTe LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE 14TH CENTURY. By A. M. F. Robinson, 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion A Municipal Cuaree. By Lord Sandford. 

A CHEMIST IN THE SupuRBS. By Frederick Wedmore. 

VirGINIA MINES AND AMERICAN Raits.—II. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
THE Russtan Censure. By E. B. Lanin. 

SoutH AFRICAN PROBLEMS, By T.S. Keltie. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


DEFECTIVE VISION: its Cause and Cure, 


By F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician 
: (late Manager for many years to John Browning, London). 
With Chapters specially upon Failing Eyesight, How to Preserve the Sight, 
and the Care of Children’s Eyes, &c. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 1s,; post-free, 14 stamps, from the Author, 
7 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
_Mr. Bluett (who has made the adaptation of spectacles to every peculiarity of 
vision his especial study for the last 26 years) may be consulted personally, and 
entirely free of charge, upon all defects of eyesight, at 7 Cork Street, W. 





A New and Cheaper Edition of Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS 


in uniform binding at 5s. per vol. will be 


issued shortly. The Series will consist of the 


following Works, each complete in 1 vol. :— 


INDIAN POETRY. INDIAN IDYLLS. 


The SONG CELESTIAL, and| POEMS NATIONAL and 
other ORIENTAL POEMS. NON-ORIENTAL. 


PEARLS of the FAITH. WITH SA’DI in the GARDEN. 





LOTUS and JEWEL. The LIGHT of ASIA. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
FERIODIOALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on application. 





: | Ralinieatinlianin and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackeRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





Ll  emeneee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS --. £12,000,000 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 





] ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W.—The 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be 
held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, May 28th, at 3 p.m. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER will take the Chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Cerms of Subscription, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


Yearly, Half- e 

Inclucing postage to any part of the United ‘ Pon ee 

Kingdon ... eae a a <a i a pee 014 8.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany oe REO cae 015 3....90 7 8 

Including postage to India, China, &c.... « 213 6..2668 8.4.08 2 





—_—s——_ 
OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINFAS. 





£2 s.d. 2s. d. 
1010 0 | Narrow Column ................. 310 0 
5 5 0} Half-Column 
212 6] Quarter-Column 
ComPaNIEs, 
Outside Page .....cccccecersscceee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...........cccc.ccsseece £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms; net, 


—— 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
SPRING LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY. 
‘Short Studies in Christian Evidences. 


By the Rev. Professor F. R. WYNNE, D.D.; Rev. 
J. H. BERNARD, B.D.; and the Rev. Professor 
S. HEMPHILL, B.D. 





MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., with Portrait in 
Photograyvure, 


The Life of 
JOHN KENNETH MACKENZIE, 


Medical Missionary to China; with the 
Story of the First Chinese Hospital. 


By Mrs. BRYSON, 
Author of ‘‘Child-Life in Chinese Homes,” &c. 


“‘The volume records much that is fresh and in- 
teresting bearing on Chinese,customs and manners as 
seen and vividly described by a missionary who had 
ample opportunities of studying them under most 
varied circumstances and conditions,”’—Scotsman, 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
The 
MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 


A Popular Handbook to the Greater 
Poets of the Century. 
By Rev. W. J. DAWSON (Glasgow). 
** Contains a good deal of really useful and unpre- 
tending information...... and with this is combined a 
sound and appreciative jud:ment,’’—Guardian, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HINTS ON CHILD-TRAINING. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., 
Editor of the Sunday School Times (American), 
** Pointedly and pithily written.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





CHEAP EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
Eighth Thousand, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d, (formerly 
18s.) 


THE CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 
BIBLE CYCLOPZDIA. 
By the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, D.D., Canon of York. 


Illustrated by Six Hundred Woodcuts, from Photo- 
graphs, Coins, Sculptures, &c. 


‘Careful, compact, well printed, and well illus- 
trated.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 
**A charmingly written book.”’—Sa'urday Review, 

** Professor Drummond is here at his very best.’’— 
Academy, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
One Hundredth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, SIXTH EDITION. 


A WINDOW IN THRUME. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


**We thick that; this is the very best of the many 
good sketches of Scottish peasaut life which we have 
ever read.”’—Standard, 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


frown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6: Second Edition. 
** A very delightful book.”’—Speakev. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. Fifth Edition. 
ines Racy, humorous, and altogether celightfual.’”’— 
Truth, 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 
A Tale of Literary Life. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. Third Edition. 


** From one end to tke other the story is bright, 
cheei ful, amusing.”’—Saturday Review, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 


’ 
The MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S 
REFERENCE BOOK, for Machine and Boiler 
Construction. In Two Parts, PartI. GENEKAL 
ENGINEERING DATA. Part If. BOILER 
CONSTRUCTION. By Netson Forty, M.IN.A. 
With 50 Plates and numerous other Illustrations, 

fo'io, £5 5s., half-bound, [Ready in June, 


METALLURGY of GOLD (The): a 
Practical Treatise on the Me‘allurgical Treat- 
ment of Gold-Bearing Ores. By M. EIssLeR, 
M.E., Author of ‘The Metallurgy of Silver,” 
&c. New and greatly Enlarged Edition, 550 pp., 
with 187 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d., cloth. 


COLLIERY MANAGER’S HAND- 
BOOK (The): a Comprehensive Treatise on the 
Laying-out and Working of Collieries. A Bo vk 
of Re‘erence for Colliery Managers and for the 
Tise of Coal-Mining Students preparing for First- 
Class Certificates. By Cates Pamexy, Mem, N. 
Eng. and § W, Inst. Min. Eng. Medinm 8vo, 
600 pp., with nearly 500 Lilustrations, 253., cloth. 


PROSPECTOR’S HANDBOOK: aGuide 
for the Prozpector and Traveller in Search of 
Metal-Bearing or other Valuable Minera!s. By 
J.W. Anpnerson, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised, 
crown Syo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


SAFE RAILWAY WORKING: a 
Treatise on Railway Accidents, with a Descrip- 
tion of Modern Appliances and System:. By 
CLEMENT E. STRETTON, C.E. With Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, Second Edition, Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 33. 64., cloth, 


AUCTIONEERS: their Duties and 
Liabilities, A Manual of Instruction and 
Counsel for the Young Auctioneer. By ROBERT 
SqursBs, Auctioneer. Second Edition, Revised 
and partly Rewritten, Svo, 12s. 6d., cloth. 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a 
Handy Book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity. By a Barrister. Twenty-eighth 
Edition, Revised aud Enlarged, including the 
New Bankruptcy Law and other Legislation of 
the Session of 1890. Crown 8vo, 700 pp., 63, &d., 
cloth. 


The MODERN FLOUR CONFEC- 
TIONER, Wholesale and Retail. Containing a 
Large Collection of Recipes fur Cheap Cak:s, 
Bssuits, &c., and Dainties for the Working 
Man’s Table, &c. By Kopert WELLS, Author of 
“The Bread and Biscuit Baker,’ & Crown 
8vo, 2:., cloth. 


INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING 
for AMATEURS. With Hints on Design, Bya 
Lavy. With10 Plates, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s., in emblematic wrapper. 


GOOD GARDENING; or, How to Grow 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. By SAMUEL 
Woop, Author of ‘‘The Forcing Garden,” &c. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 400 pp., with 137 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


MEASURES, WEIGHTS, and 
MONEYS of all NATIONS, and an Analysis of 
the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan Calendars. 
By W. 8. B. Wootnovuss, F.R.A.S., &c. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


*,* This Edition includes the Weights and Measures 
of China and Japan, New Wire and Plate Gauges, 
Weights and Measures Act of 1889, &. Feap. 8vo, 
3s., cloth. 


VENTILATION: a Text-Book to the 
Practice of the Art of Ventilating Buildings. 
With a Chapter upon Air-Testing. By WILLIAM 
Paton Bucuay, R.P., Sanitary Engineer, Author 
of “A Text-Book on Plumbing.”’ 12mo, 4s., cloth. 


The ELECTRICAL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET- BOOK of MODERN RULE3, 
FORMULA, TABLES, and DATA. By H. R. 
Kemper, M.Inst..E., A.M.Lust.C.E., Technical 
Office, Postal Telegraphs. Royal 32mo, oblong, 
5s., leather. 


DYNAMO CONSTRUCTION: a Prac- 
tical Handbook for the Use of Engineer Con- 
structors and Electricians in Charge. Illustrated 
with Examples of leading English, American, and 
Continental Dynamos and Motors. By J. W. 
Urguuart, 0.E., Author of ‘‘Electric Light 
Fitting,’ &, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

[Nearly ready. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING: a 
Handbook for Working Electrical Engineers. By 
J. W. Urquuart, Author of ‘ Electric Light.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT: its Production 
and U-e. By J. W. Urnquuart, C.E. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 145 Illus. 
trations, crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


SPANISH GRAMMAR and 
READER: Commercial and Cenversaticnal, A 
New and Prrctical Method of Learning the 
Spanish Language, By OswaLp Kortu, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. Feap, Svo, 23. 6d., cloth. 

{Just published, 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, Luigate Hill, E.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
(AT ALL THE LIBRARIES) 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 


BECK. By Henny CressweE tt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &. 
3 vols. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


HELEN ProtHERO Lewis, Author of “ Her 
Heart’s Desire.” 3 vols, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By M. E. LE CueExc, Aath or of “ Mi:tress Beatrice 
Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 
Author of “St. Briavels,’’ ‘‘ Quatrefuil,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 


Lovis J, Jenninas, M.P., Author of ‘The 
Millionaire,’’ “ Rambles among the Hills,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Russet, Author of “ Footprints in 
the Snow,” “‘ The Broken Seal,” &. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THIS DAY. 
Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


A GIRL IN THE 
KARPATHIANS. 
By MENIE MURIEL ‘DOWIE. 


WITH UPWARDS OF THIRTY ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COLOURED MAP. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 
32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Now reacy, price ls, 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERY DIS- 
PUTES. By T. H. Haynes. With 4 Maps. 


Contents :—1. Territorial Waters.—2. Commercial 
Intercourse with Foreign Vessels.—3. Behring Sea. —- 
4, France and Newfoundland ve the French Shore.—- 
5. France and the Newfoundland Bank Fisheries. — 
6, Western Australia and British Pearlers.—7. Queens- 
land Pearl-Fisheries.—8. Ceylon and Indian Pearl- 
Fisheries.—9. Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States re the Newfoundland Fisheries. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, price 6d.; post-free, 7d. 


UNIFORM IMPERIAL POSTAGE: 
an Inquiry and a Proposal. By Roserr J. 
Beapvon, M.A. (Oxon.) Published for the 
Imperial Federation League by 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
London, Paris, and Melbourne. 





Now ready, 
Pp. xi.-361, demy 9vo, with 2 Plates and 65 
Woodcuts, price 10s. 


TELESCOPIC WORK FOR STAR- 


LIGHT EVENINGS. 


By WILLIAM F. DENNING, F.R.A.S. 
(Formerly President of the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society). 


TAYLOR and FRANCTS, 


Red Lion Court, Fleet Strct, E.C. 


THE GROSVENOR 

BEST & NEWEST 

BOOKS. TOWN’ GAT LEERY 
LIBRARY, 





COUNTRY SUB- 
SCRIBERS. FOR 
TERMS, ADDRESS 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES’ LIST. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of 
SIR THOMAS MORE, Lord Chan- 


cellor of England, and Martyr under Henry VIII. By the Rev. T. E. 
BripGett, C.88.R, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With New 
Materials from the state Papers, and a Copy of the Crayon Sketch of Sir 
Thomas made by Holbein in 1527. 

“Father Bridgett has fcllowed up bis valuable Life of Bishop Fisher with a still 
more valuable L fe of Sir Thomas More, It is, as the title declares, a study not 
only of the life, but also of the writings of Sir Thomas, Father Bridgett has 
cousidered him from every point of view, and the result is, it seems to us, @ more 
complete and finished portrait of the man, mentally and physically, than has been 
hitherto presented.”—Athenzum, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with above, price 73. 6d. 
LIFE of the 


BLESSED JOHN FISHER, Bishop 


of Rochester, Chancellor of Cambridge, and Martyr under Henry VIII. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix. 





Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, in two styles, price 7s. 6d. 


ACTS of the ENGLISH MARTYRS, 


Hitherto Unpublished. By tbe Rev. Joun H. Potiten, S.J. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J., F.S.A, (Vol. 75, Quarterly Series.) 


THIRD EDITION, Rewritten and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 


LIFE of FATHER JOHN GERARD, 


8.J. By the Rev. Joun Morris, &.J., F.S.A. 
“This volume is certainly a literary curiosity. The Life of Father Gerard is 
in the main an autobiography, as full of exciting details as the most sensational 
of novsels,’—Guardian, 


By tte SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND and ENLARGED EDITION, 


LIFE and MARTYRDOM of 


ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


In 1 vol. large post 8vo, 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, 13s, 

Brinzs together information which the ordinary English reader would pro- 
bably bave d fliculty in finding elsewhere .....Its fullness and precision of details 
make it a valuable work.”— Saturday Review. 


BURNS and OATES, Limited. 
London: 28 ORCHARD STREET, W., and 63 PATERNO STER ROW, E.C. 
And at New York. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just ready. 


SIR GEORGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the AUTHOR of “CAROLINE.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal to Maartens’s, onr 
insular ignorance isa thing to be deplored. It is that of a man who has in him 
a vein of genuine genius, a true artist.... The reader will feel that he is makicg 
the acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.’’— Academy. 

“No living English story-telier has greater mastery of the essential faculties 
of Lis art.”"—Illustrated London News, . a 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance,” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


Iu 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like Anthony Trollope, 
pres?nts us with realistic portraits of people who resemble the men and women 
whon we meet daily in club and drawing-room, The political chapters are 


spre ally good, and the book ia, in short, a clever and lifelike novel which is 
well worth reading.”—Manchester Examiner, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Next week, crown 8vo. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. 
By ROBERT LORD HOUGHTON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW LIST. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


By EMILE BOUTMY, Member of the Institute. Translated from tke French by 
Isabel M. Eaden. With Preface by Sir Fred-rick Pollock, Bart, 


NEW BOOK BY REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED 
IN THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, Vicar of Kirkix 
Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* The Gospek 
and Mode:n Life,’”’ ‘* Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian 
Theology,” &c. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. net. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, ITS 
CONDITIONS, SECRET, AND RESULTS. 


By tLe Right Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, Author of 
** Jacob,” “‘ Three Sermons.” 


*,* The volume contains tro sermms on the subject cf Inspiration and the Old 
Testament, which wil! have special interest to those who have followed the con- 
twoversy raised by the publication of “ Lux Mundi,” 


New Edition, just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. 


An Amended Ver:ion. 
With Historical Introductions and Explanatory Notes by FOUR FRIENDS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ees EDITION OF DR. A. BR, WALLACE’S 


TINGS. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NATURAL SELECTION AND TROPICAL 
NATURE. 


Essays on Descriptive and Theoreticil Biolory. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, Uniform with ‘‘The Malay Archipelago.” 


*,* Other Volumes to follow, 


NEW EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS, 
Just published, New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloto, 12+. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: HIS LETTERS 
AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just ready, Second Edition, Crown 8r0, cloth, 123. 6.1. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Edited, with Translations and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ There could be no better guide for those desirous of 
mastering this most difficult of the immortals.”’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 6d. 
nai MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS, 
Just published, 4:0, cloth, 83.64. - 
A PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL 
ATLAS. ‘ 


A Series of Eighty Maps, with General Index. By J.G. BARTHOLOM 2W, F.R.G,S, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





PUBLISHED BY DIGBY AND LONG. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION (New and Revised) CONTAINS 
PREFATORY REMARKS by MR. W. £. GLADSTONE, WHO 
HAS KEAD and APPROVED the VOLUME. 


Ready next weck, cloth extra, price 5s, Postage, 434. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


*,* A four-page quarto Prospectus, giving a general outline of ihe work and con- 
taining a summary of Press Opinions, will be sent, post-free, on application to the 
Publishers, 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





Now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s. 


6d. 
THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


This Work includes all the Peers, all the Baronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom. In the main, it follows the lines al- 
ready laid down in the ‘* County Families,’’ describing all members of the above 
orders in one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of 
their education, marriages, and late and present appointments, so as to form a 
b‘ography of each titled personage. To these it adds full particulars, not only of 
the heirs to hereditary tit'es, but of the younger sons, and a'so of the daughters, 
of nob e fami ies, and of most of their collateral branches ; a brief description of 
their hera'dc bearings, arms, crests, supporters, and mottoes; ther country 
seats ; their town addresses and clubs, &c. 
sketches of the careers of the Knights, an important portion of the 
of the Empire, but one entirely iznored by other Peerazes, 

The dat f the births of Jadies are om tted throuzhout the volume, in compl'- 
ance w.th the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect- 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.C. Sypner, 
F.R.S. 2 vols., 24s. [Shortly. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. 


F. Nisset, Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” Demy 8vo, 
14s. [Neat week. 


A CRUISE on FRIESLAND 


“BROADS.’”’? With 20 Illustrations. By the Hon. 
ReGrnatp Brovenam. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume 
Nisset. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


“Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive travel-talk......He has an excel- 
lent sense of humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.’’—St. 
James’s Gazette, 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on 


THREE CONTINENTS. By Epwin ve LeEon, 
formerly Consul-General of the United States of America in 
Egypt. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


“Tt is not often that one comes across a book of reminiscences so brimful of 
interesting matter.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE COUNTY.” 
On MAY 11th will be published, 


QUITA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTY.” 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Mrs. K. 


S. Macquorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Marks (Mary Hoppus). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Jounston, Author 
of “ The Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 2 vols., 12s. 


““We have here what everybody might have seen and heard who lived in 
Kilmallie; but also what only a person gifted with a keen eye, large sympathies, 
and a fine sense of humour could have appreciated and recorded.’’—Scotsman. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Ricnarp 


Pryce. 2 vols. 


** Without doubt one of the best novels of the year. Mr. Pryce tells his story 
with a breadth and power, and with a literary brilliance, which one seldom finds 
in latter-day novels.’’—Review of Reviews. 


The COBRA DIAMOND. By Arruur 
Liuurez, Author of “ An Indian Wizard.” 3 vols. . 


“Decidedly thrilling, and together with a superabundance of incident, the 
novel has more than an average amount of interest.’-—Morning Post. 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. ByC. J. 


Wits, Author of “ The Pit Town Coronet.” 3 vols. 


«* An amusing and ingenions story.””—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Very refreshing...... A really enjoyable tale.’’-—Morning Post. 


COUNTRY HOUSE SKETCHES. 
By C. C. Ruys (“C.C. R.”) 6s. 


‘«There is not a dull page in the whole three hundred. Mr. Rhys’s quiet 
humour appears natural and inexhaustible.’’—Star, 


The GREAT MEN. By Joun Davinsoy, 


Author of “ Perfervid.” 3s. 6d. 


WHIMS. By “ Wanperer,”’ Author of “A 
Loose Rein.” 2s. 6d. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Price 8s. 6d. each. 
The LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER. 


By Txropora Extmsutiz. Illustrated by Edith Scannell. 
TRASH. By Mrs. Bracpen. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, ready shortly. 
NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady Witprg, Author of ‘ Ancient Legends 
of Ireland.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
By Anna Buckianp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
COAL, and WHAT WE GET FROM IT. (New Volume.) 


Expanded from the Notes of a Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the 
London Institution, January 20th, 1890. By Professor RaPHAEL MELDOLA, 
F.B.S., F.I.C. With several Lilustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


COLOUR, MEASUREMENT, and MIXTURE. (New 


Volume.) By Captain Asney, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
QGrorcEe HeEnsLow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
[In preparation. 


The BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 
Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.8S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


SOAP-BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures de ivered at the London Institution in 
December, 1889, and January, 1890, before a Juvenle Andien-e. By C. V. 
Boys, A.R.&.M., F.R.8S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cl. boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING-TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890, By Professor J. Perry, M.E., 
D.Se., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 


Rosert 8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Illustrated, 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 
big py, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 


NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 
IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, 


M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.G.S. 


Fcap. 8vo, with numero is Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G: Wood, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, with numerous Wuodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L.S., 


F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 23. 6d 


PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 


Feap. 8v0o, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


The SEASHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 
(London), F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 23. 64. 


The WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, M.A, LL.D. 


Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6u. 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


FOREST TREES of GREAT BRITAIN. By the late Rev. 


C. A. Jouns. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53, 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. 


With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth boards, 53, 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our 


Native Songsters.” 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth boards, 12°. 








NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS, 
(PATENTED.) 


Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an 
picture of the configuration of the earth’s sarhee satis 


ENGLAND and WALES. Size, 56 in. by 46 in. Mounted 


on canvas, roller, and varnished, price 12s, ; coloured, 13s. 
SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19in. by 14 in. Stretching 
from London Bridge to Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court, 
Te importance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre, has bee’ 
strongly insisted upon by exverts. This Map will be t ms 
schools in the district embraced, as well as 4 anes, usefal, therefore, to all the 
No, 2, PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places, 6d 
SCOTLAND. Size, 19in. by 14in. No. 1, Names of 
Places and Hivers left to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No. 2, With Rivers 


and Names of Places, 9d. No. 3, With Names i 
Divisions in Colours, 1s, ‘ oe a 


ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and ASIA. Same 


size and price. 
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